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A Word to Our Readers 


THE HOLY FATHER AND RACE HATRED 


The allocution of the Holy Father in the secret 
consistory, held early in December, has not yet 
been made public. According to reports, how- 
ever, the principal points of the allocution were 
on race hatred. The Holy Father is said to have 
complained bitterly that Catholics, yes, even dig- 
nitaries of the Church in several countries, had 
so far forgotten their exalted position as to yield 
to the most insane nationalism and race hatred. 
He expressed the hope that peace and harmony 
would soon reign between both conqueror and 
conquered and that they would unite again in 
brotherly love as becomes Christians. He earn- 
estly admonished the Cardinals to work for this 
end. Moreover, he forbade all missionaries to 
favor or cultivate nationalism propaganda gon | 
the natives—Oh that these earnest and we 
meant words of the Father of Christendom would 
sink deep into the hearts of all men, strike firm 
root there, and sprout forth in the green olive 
branch of lasting peace. 


MARCH 


March is the month of St. Joseph, foster-fa- 
ther of Jesus, patron of the universal Church, 
patron of a happy death. In religious communi- 
ties and in private families there are throughout 
the month special devotions to the good St. Jo- 
seph. March brings us likewise the feast of the 
Annunciation of Mary. This feast calls to our 
minds the incarnation of the Son of God. It was 
then that He took flesh and assumed human na- 
ture. The Angel Gabriel was sent to Mary to 
bring her tidings of the wonders that God was 
goi to work in her and through her. The 
humble Virgin was startled at the announcement 
and only when she understood what God demand- 
ed of her did she surrender herself unreservedly 
to cooperate in His plans. It was then that she 
answered, “Behold the handmaid of the Lord. 
Be it done unto me according to thy word.” An- 
other saint of the month is Pope St. G ry I, 
surnamed the Great. He was the first Tisch le 
of St. Benedict to wear the tiara. It was St. 


Gregory who sent the monks of St. Benedict to 
England to convert that country. So successful 
were their labors that in a short time all the 
heathens accepted the faith. The order still 
flourishes in the land where it was planted by 
Gregory the Great. One other saint we wish to 
mention here, a Swiss saint of the Holy Euchar- 
ist, St. Nicholas de Flue. St. Nicholas lived a 
youth of great innocence. Contrary to his in- 
clinations, but out of deference to his parents, he 
married and raised a family of five boys and five 
girls. With the consent of his wife he. retired 
into solitude where he spent the remainder of his 
days in prayer and other penitential works. For 
twenty years he lived by a miracle. It has been 
proved beyond doubt that during these long years 
the only nourishment that he ever took was the 
Holy Eucharist, which he received only once a 
month. Behold the wonderful power of the mer- 
cy and love of God. . What an example for our 
admiration and to excite in our hearts an ardent 
love for the God of the Eucharist. 


THE CATHOLIC POLITICIAN AGAIN 


In the February number of THE GraIL we had 
occasion to refer to the Catholic politician who, 
as a candidate for office, parades ore his fel- 
low Catholics his religion in order to catch their 
votes. We do not by any means wish to go on 
record as opposing the candidacy of a Catholic 
for any office in the gift of the people, but we do 
not relish his pulling religion into gotiics merel 
to get votes. Ordinarily the man that puts fo 
this plea is open to 
lic, on the contrary, i 


icion. An earnest Catho- 
put in office, unless cir- 
cumstances prevent, may be able to accomplish 


much To corroborate our assertions we 
uote from the Ave Maria the words of Mr. 
homas Fox, Lord Mayor of Manchester, Eng- 
land, who says: 

“Those who are able and those who have the 
time ought to seek the opportunity of serving 
upon public bodies. I do not believe we ought to 
run as Catholics. If you get the right kind of 
Catholic, you can run him under any name; 

(Continued on page 350) 
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(Concluded) 
THE “PATER NOSTER” 


But at this point we recite that prayer which 
the Savior taught His own disciples, and our 
consciences being now pure we call God our Fa- 
ther, and say: “Our Father who art in Heaven.” 
—St. Matt. 6:9. What sovereign and loving 
clemency of God toward us! To those who had 
rebelled against Him, and had reduced themselves 
to extreme misery, He has granted such generous 
pardon and participation of grace as: to permit 
them to even call Him Father; “Our Father who 
art in Heaven.” And by this word heaven are 
to be understood also those who bear the impress 
of the Heavenly One, in whom God is to dwell 
in and journey with them. 

“Hallowed be Thy Name.” Holy in itself is 
the name of God, whether we call it so or not. 
But as it is by the fault of sinners sometimes 
profaned, according to the word, “Through your 
fault is My name continually blasphemed among 
the nations” (Rom. 2:24), we pray the name of 
God may be sanctified in us; not that it begin 
to be holy now, and had not been so before, but 
that it become holy in us then when we ourselves 
sanctify ourselves and do works worthy of holi- 
ness. 

“Thy Kingdom come.” It is especially the part 
of a pure soul to say with confidence: “Thy 
Kingdom come.” For he who will have felt with 
Paul, saying, “Let not sin reign in your mortal 
body” (Rom. 6:12), and will have kept himself 
pure in deed, in thought, and in word, is in a 
position to say: “Thy:Kingdom come.” 

“Thy Will be done on earth as it is in Heaven.” 
The divine and blessed angels of God do the will 
of God, as David says in the psalms: “Bless ye 
all the Lord, O Angels of God, potent in virtue 
who do His will.”—Ps. 120:20. And therefore 
your prayer has this value and meaning, as if 
you said: In the same manner in which Thy 
will be done in the angels, so may it be done in 
me, O Lord! 

“Give us this day our substantial bread.” Com- 
mon bread is not the substantial bread. But this 
which is holy for the substance of the soul. This 
bread does not descend into the stomach and 
thence go to loss; but it diffuses itself into every 
part of you, for the profit of both body and soul. 
As for the word, this day, it is used to signify 
daily, as Paul also says of each day; whilst he 


» C. 


St. Cyril on Liturgy and Holy Communion 


gives it the name of today (Hebrews 3:18).* 

“And forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those who trepass against us.” We, in fact have 
many sins to answer for, as persons who fail in 
word and in thought and do many works of con- 
demnation; and if we say we are not guilty of 
sin we lie, as St. John affirms (1. Ep. 1:8). 
Wherefore we make a part with God, praying 
him to pardon our sins in the manner in which 
we pardon the offences of our neighbor. Consider- 
ing, therefore, what we receive and on what con- 
dition, let us not be in doubt, nor seek subter- 
fuges with regard to the remission at the same 
time of our sins. The offences committed against 
us are little, light, and easy of atonement. But 
those committed against God are great and im- 
possible of atonement, without the aid of His 
mercy. Take care, therefore, lest on account of 
small offences, not worthy of notice, against your- 
self, you prevent the remission with God of your 
own most grievous sins. 

“And lead us not into temptation.” Does the 
Lord teach us to pray thus that we may not be 
tempted in any way? Then, how is it we read 
this sentence: “A man not tempted is not prov- 
en”; and: “Brethren, esteem it all joy when 
tried in various temptations”? But, nevertheless, 
will not the entering into temptation be perhaps 
like being overwhelmed by temptation? For 
temptation is, as it were, a torrent, difficult to 
pass. Those who are not overwhelmed with 
temptation pass it like brave swimmers, and are 
in no way carried off by it; those who are not 
so courageous scarcely enter when they are 
drowned. Such, for example, was Judas, who, 
having entered into the temptation of avarice, 
did not swim for life, but being overwhelmed, lost 
both soul and body. On the contrary, Peter 
entered into the temptation of denial, he brought 
himself out of it. But hearken to the choir of 
holy ones who have come out of temptation, giv- 
ing thanks for having been drawn out of it: 
“Thou, O Lord! hast tried us; Thou hast plaeed 
us in the fire as is done with silver; Thou hast 
caused us to be caught in the snare; Thou hast 
heaped affliction upon our back; Thou hast placed 


* “Supersubstantial,” Vulgate, St. Matthew. 
“Daily bread,” Vulgate, St. Luke 11:3. “Daily,” 
Tertullian. De Oratione, c. 6; St. Cyprian, De 
Oratione Dominica, c. 18; St. Thomas, In Orat. 
Dom. Expositio, c. 22. Calmet says the expres- 
sion daily is to be found in most of the Fathers 
in interpreters. 
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men over our heads; we passed through fire and 


water, and Thou hast drawn us out: to the place © 


of refreshments.”—Ps. 65:10,11. Do you not see 
them exult in safety at having passed without 
harm to their life? “And Thou hast drawn us 
out,” they add, “to the place of refreshments.” 

“But deliver us from the evil one.” If lead 
us not into temptation meant not being tempted 
at all, He would not have added: but deliver us 
from the evil one. The evil one is the devil, our 
adversary, from whom we pray to be delivered. 
And now, having finished the prayer, you say: 
“Amen!” And by that Amen, which means “so 
be it,” you put the seal on your words, and re- 
new your consent to all those things which are 
contained in this prayer, taught us by God him- 
self. 
Having reached this point, the priest says: 
“Holy things for the holy.” Holy are the things 
which are exposed upon the altar after having 
received the action of the Holy Spirit. Holy are 
you, too, who have already been honored by the 
gift of the Holy Ghost. Rise then, for holy things 
are for the holy. But next you answer: “One 
only is holy, the Lord Jesus Christ.” And, of a 
truth, one only is the Holy Being, holy by nature. 
Nevertheless, we too are holy, certainly not by 
nature, but by participation, and by. the doing 
of good works, and by having been consecrated to 
God. 


Hoty COMMUNION 


Afterward you heard the word of the Psalmist, 
who, with melody divine, called you to the com- 
munion of the Holy Mysteries, saying: “Taste 
and see how sweet the Lord is!” — Ps. 33:9. 
Pray, do not let your palate judge of and define 
what it is; for those who are to taste it are in- 
vited not to taste the bread or the wine but the 
Body and the Blood of Christ. 

In the meantime, having heard the invitation, 
you come to the altar, not, however, with your 
hands at full length, nor with your fingers spread, 
but you place your left hand as a throne under 
your right, for on this must rest the King, and 
in the hollow of your right hand receiving the 
Body of Christ, you answer: “Amen.” Then 
after having, by the touch of the Body of Christ, 
sanctified your eyes, with it you regale yourself, 
taking good care that not the least part be lost 
to your hurt. For whatever may fall on account 
of your negligence regard as a loss of your own 
members. And, in fact, be good enough to tell 
me whether, did any one give you filings of gold, 
you would not guard them with scrupulous cau- 
tion and diligence, seeing that no leaf should 
perish to your damage? and will you not give 
greater care and vigilance to-seeing that there 
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fall no crumb of what is incomparably more 
precious ‘than gold or gems? 

In the meanwhile, after the communion of the 
Body of Christ, approach to the chalice of the 
Blood, not with your hands open, but with bowed 
head in act of veneration and adoration, saying, 
“Amen,” and be sanctified in receiving in like 
manner the Blood of Christ. And while your 
lips are yet moist, touching them with your hand; 
sanctify also your eyes, your forehead, and your 
other. senses. 


Preserve inviolate these traditions and keep” 


yourselves unstained. Pray, do not separate your- 
selves from this communion, and never, by soil- 
ing yourselves with sin, deprive yourselves of the 
sacred and spiritual Mysteries. “May the God 
of Peace make you in every way holy and spot- 
less, keep your body, your heart, your spirit a- 
gainst the coming of Jesus Christ our Lord.”— 
1. Thess. 5:23. To whom glory, honor and empire 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost, now and for 
ever, world without end. Amen. 


Tabernacles 
LEONARD SCHWINN, O. S. B. 


Upon. a thousand altars 
In every land I go 
I always find a Dweller, 
The dearest Friend I know. 


He waits in patient silence 

‘The coming of His friends; 

He longs for His true lovers 
With love that never ends. 


And though He seems abandoned, 
He does not live alone: 

Ten thousand angel legions 
Are round His altar throne. 


They chant Him praise celestial 
Which only those can hear 
Who, loving their good Master, 
Approach Him very near. 


I hope some day to hear them— 
This gladsome Heaven-throng; 

To raise my voice in singing 
The music of their song. 


Hell was subdued by the death of our Savior, 
and the Blessed Sacrament of the altar, being a 
mystical renewal of the death of Jesus Christ, 
the devils no sooner behold His body and blood 
in us than they immediately take flight, giving 
place to the angels who draw nigh and assist 
us.—St. Thomas. 
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Artistic Carmie 


Mary E,. SULLIVAN* 


LASS-ROOM number: seventeen “held its 

breath” in eager expectation. Miss Norton, 

supervisor of drawing, was making the rounds 
in the Da Vinci School. She had begun two days 
before in division forty-two and had progressed 
steadily. It was “seventeen’s” turn next—and 
“seventeen” was in readiness. Every inch of 
available space was covered with specimen draw- 
ings, cuttings, and objects constructed by the 
children, all representing the work accomplished 
in the art course during three months’ time. 

The book-case had yielded up its store of best 
papers saved from scores of class lessons. The 
pupils had reveled in the making of them and 
were proud of their achievements. Their eyes 
had sparkled as they strove in their feeble but 
mightily enthusiastic way to imitate the great 
artists. 

Concetta Tremarco, accoutred as one of Fra 
Angelico’s angels, was posing for the class. The 
pupils, left on their honor during the teacher’s 
brief absence from the room, were absorbed in 
their alluring task; the ticking of the clock was 
distinctly audible; not a sound disturbed the 
serenity of the room. Tony Triviletti, self-ap- 
pointed monitor, sat in the arm-chair at the 
table and surveyed the class with dignified ap- 
proval. The other children accepted his domina- 
tion as a matter of course. 

“I’m comin’ ’round to ’samine your work in a 
minute,” Tony announced. “Nick, you’re put- 
tin’ on too much chalk. It’s jes’ thick. What 
did teacher say about dat?” inquired Tony, 
wending his way down the aisle, of the boy in 
the third seat, first row. “You kin jes’ put dat 
paper in de waste-basket an’ git a new one an’ 
start over fresh an’ be stingy wit yer chalk. Did 
you hear? Be stingy wit yer chalk. Dat’s what 
a artist does.” 

When Tony reached the back seat of the sixth 
row, he clutched the occupant and shook him 
vigorously “Ain’t you ’shamed of yourself, Nasti 
Caduti? Where’d you git dat six by nine gray 
paper? Teacher said to take the nine by twelve 
‘vanilla.’ Yez kin jes’ go an’ put dat paper in 
de basket. Go on now. Hurry up. Git a nine 
by twelve ‘vanilla’ off of de table an’ make a 
nuther pitcher, an’ make it fill de paper. Hurry 
up. An’ walk on yer toes too.” 





* Copyrighted. Bookrights 
rights reserved. 


and photoplay 


Nasti arose obediently and followed directions 
while Tony advanced to the front seat. There 
he paused for a moment in silent admiration. 
“Carmie,” said he, “go an’ pin yer pitcher up in 
de front of de room where ev’ry buddy kin see 
a.” 

Carmie responded promptly and Tony hastened 
to climb a chair to help him in fastening the 
paper to the wall. 

“Some of yez,” proclaimed Tony from the chair, 
with a wave of his hand toward the class, “don’t 
never look at de angel wit yer eyes nearly shut. 
Carmie allus does. I gives yez a pointer on dat. 
Dat’s why he gits a good pitcher. You don’t 
dast to have an angel holdin’ a bugle wit straight 
arms. Dey must be bendin’ jes’ like de angel’s,” 
and Tony descended from his rostrum to demon- 
strate the bend in the angel’s arm. “Now, look 
at dat pitcher,” and he waved proudly and dra- 
matically at Carmie’s drawing. 

Just then the door opened and a gray haired 
lady with a youthful face appeared. A smile 
flickered about her kindly mouth and sparkled 
in her deep-blue eyes as she took in the situation 
and said in a serious tone, “Good-morning, chil- 
dren, I’m Miss Norton. Isn’t Miss Leonard at 
home today?” 

Tony regained his composure and sense of im- 
portance, momentarily lost upon the opening of 
the door, and, resuming his responsibility as 
monitor and spokesman, he replied, “No, she ain’t 
home—she’s at school. Lucy Grobiella was pos- 
in’ fer a angel an’ she fainted. Nurse says may- 
be she didn’t had no breakfus’—an’ teacher’s gone 
wit nurse to take Lucy to de res’-room.” 

“Well, that’s too bad for Lucy, isn’t it? I’m 
sorry for her,” said Miss Norton. “Now, while 
Miss Leonard is caring for her, I’ll look at your 
drawings and this little ‘angel’ may sit down. 
Whose work is this?” she inquired, turning a- 
bout and indicating Carmie’s paper. Carmie 
raised his hand. 

“Come here, my boy. You are indeed a little 
artist. That is the finest work I’ve seen this 
year. Why, not a boy in the eighth grade can 
draw like that!” and she patted him on the head 
and smoothed back his thick wavy hair. Carmie’s 
wan face became radiant with unsuppressed joy 
and pride; his great dark eyes flashed and danced 
as he looked up gratefully. 

Miss Norton mused meanwhile over the won- 
der of such extraordinary talent in this frail lad 
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in the faded blue cotton shirt, trousers frayed at 
the bottom and patched at the knees, tattered 
red stockings, and heelless shoes turned up two 
inches at the toes. “What is your name?” she 
inquired at last. 

“Carmie Caliendo,” the boy replied modestly. 

“He’s my cousin,” interposed Tony with up- 
lifted head and chest. “He kin make pitchers 
jes, like a Italian painter. He drawed some 
kid’s goin’ up de ladders in de gym an’ I brang 
it to de office to show Mr. Jessup—’cause teacher 
said it was fine. And Mr. Jessup said like this 
—‘Artistic Carmie made that pitcher, didn’t he?’ 
He could tell right away. Us guys allus calls 
dat kid ‘artistic Carmie’ ever since. Ain’t dat 
right, Carmie?” 

Carmie smiled and nodded, looking bashfully 
out of the corner of his eye at Miss Norton who 
remarked earnestly, “I’m not at all surprised. 
Indeed, it is a very fitting name for him.” 

“How d’ye like dat big pitcher of de lan’scape 
up dere? Carmie painted dat wit water-colors, 
an’ Mr. Jessup got it framed fer our room. 
Carmie painted it over in Lincum park when 
teacher tuck us dere fer a picnic. See de lake an’ 
de light-house?” 

“Why, to be sure; that is splendid.” 

Tony conducted Miss Norton around the room 
to view the drawings of design, flowers, fruit, 
pottery, streets, toys, etc., always pointing with 
especial pride to Carmie’s work. “See,” he said, 
“here’s a pitcher Carmie made of me an’ anuther 
guy, Nick Lardine, eatin’ macaroni in de penny- 
lunchroom. Ain’t it de bestest ever? All de kids 
knew who ’twas soon’s dey saw de pitcher. An’ 
here’s a pitcher he made of & guy what’s buttin’ 
in in de line by the lunch-room. JHe’s lookin’ 
mad ’cause he got trun out. See? Teacher says 
some children jes’ makes it up—what dey draw 
—but Carmie he looks right at it an’ draws it 
jes’ de way it looks. 

She says he has artist eyes.” 

The more Miss Norton saw of Carmie’s work, 
the more she marveled at his talent. Return- 
ing to the table and dropping into the teacher’s 
chair, “Children,” she said, “how many of you 
have heard of Leonardo da Vinci?” 

Instantly fifty hands were waving enthusasti- 
cally. “Well, I really think that Carmie will be 
another Da Vinci. We are all proud of him, 
aren’t we?” and she put her arm affectionately 
about the lad as she appealed to the class. All 
the children’s heads nodded assent and Tony de- 
livered himself thus— 

“Sure. All de kids in dis here school is wishin’ 
dey had Carmie in deir room. But us guys gives 
’em de laugh an’ says—‘Some class to us, all 
right, all right. Artistic Carmie fer seventeen! 
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Rah! Rah!’ He’s de kid dat never praise his- 
self!” and Tony waved his hand above his head 
while fifty other hands waved in unison. 

Then Miss Leonard entered the rear door of 
the class-room and looked inquiringly about. 

“Good-morning,” said Miss Norton, “I’ve taken 
possession, you see, and I’ve been royally enter- 
tained.” 

“I’m quite sure of that,” Miss Leonard replied 
with a twinkle in her soft brown eyes. “Has 
Tony introduced you to our young artist, re- 
vealed all our secrets, and related the family 
histories?” she asked with lifted brows and know- 
ing glance. 

“Well, you see, he’s been so busy showing me 
Carmie’s work and acquainting me with Car- 
mie’s attainments that he hasn’t had time for 
the secrets and the histories. He’s very proud 
of his cousin, Carmie, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, indeed. He loves him dearly and watches 
over him tenderly. He’s two years older, you 
know,” Miss Leonard remarked in a _ serious, 
motherly tone, smiling approvingly at Tony as 
her eyes shot a “wireless” to Miss Norton. 

Seating herself beside her visitor, she said, 
“Take your seats now, boys, get to work quickly 
and show Miss Norton what lovely designs for 
book-covers you can make.” 

Then in a subdued voice, as the children be- 
came absorbed in their work, Miss Norton asked 
about Carmie’s home and parents. His teacher 
explained that two years before, his father, a 
barber by trade, had been implicated with others 
in some serious offense against the law, in con- 
sequence of which he had fled the country, desert- 
ing his wife and children. The mother strug- 
gled to make a living for her little family, but, 
broken-hearted, she collapsed under the strain 
and died within a year. The other children had 
been placed in orphan asylums, but Tony had 
pleaded with his father to have Carmie live with 
them. So it came to pass that Carmie was re- 
ceived into the shelter of the Triviletti house- 
hold, which had little else than good-will and 
affection to bestow on him. But of that there 
was abundance, and Carmie, who in his short 
life had never had “full and plenty” to eat, suf- 
ficient clothing to keep him warm, or a dwelling 
place larger than two small rooms in the rear of 
a barber-shop, was very happy with the kind- 
hearted Trivilettis in their five-room apartment. 

The teachers talked for some time, and as Miss 
Norton arose to go, she announced, “Children, 
Miss Leonard and I have been talking about 
Carmie’s wonderful work in drawing, and I’m 
going to get him into the children’s class at the 
Art Institute. I know I can do it. I'll tell you 
more about it the next time I come.” 
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Instantly all the pupils turned and looked at 
Carmie wonderingly, admiringly, proudly, clap- 
ping their hands with vigor. Then Tony Trivilet- 
ti, bursting with joy over the recognition of talent 
in his cherished little kinsman and the honor con- 
ferred on his beloved roof seventeen, sprang to 
his feet and exclaimed haughtily: 

“Now we'll put one over on all de udder rooms! 
Gee! dey’ll be jealous!” 

“Why, Tony, sit down. That isn’t a nice spirit. 
All the school is proud of our artistic Carmie,” 
said Miss Leonard,—but her eyes twinkled and 
a smile quivered on her lips. 

Carmie looked up shyly—a world of gratitude 
and joy welling up in his dark eyes. Raising 
his hand timidly he asked, “Please, Miss Leon- 
ard,—kin J talk to de lady?” 

“Why, of course, dear,” replied his teacher, 
astonished at such a request from Carmie. 

Carmie arose, and clutching his desk for sup- 
port through the ordeal, he said with drooping 
head, “Thank you, lady, fer bein’ so kind to me. 
Dis is de bestest ever. If I kin go down dere to 
dat class, I’ll be gladder den I ever waz in my 
hull life.” 

Miss Norton patted him on the head and de- 
clared assuringly, “We'll see to it, Carmie, that 
you are made happier than ever you were in your 
life.” 

Before leaving she whispered to Miss Leonard, 
“TI never saw such wonderful eyes as that child 
has! In this garden of beautiful eyes he has 
the most beautiful.” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Leonard, “he talks with 
them all day long. His soul shines through them 
—it seems to me.” 

During the next few days, Carmie was sought 
out by all the boys of the school. They shared 
their gum, their candy, and their marbles with 
him. One of the big “prosperous” boys who had 
as much as a nickel a week for spending money, 
bought a “second lunch” for Carmie in the penny- 
lunch-room, realizing, no doubt, the “social pres- 
tige” to result from association with an artist. 

But within a week Carmie was missed, and 
Tony tearfully announced the fact that Carmie 
was “awfully” sick at the County Hospital. That 
afternoon Miss Leonard found him in wild de- 
lirium with spinal meningitis. The doctors pre- 
dicted that he had but slight chance for recovery. 

Sadness hung like a pall over room seventeen 
during the following fortnight, then word was 
brought that Carmie was better and that a lady 
from the Settlement House had sent him to a 
sanitarium in the country. Tony had begged to 
go with him, and they had allowed him to go. 
“Room seventeen” breathed freely again, and 
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again lived in happy anticipation of Carmie’s 
entrance into the Art Institute. 

The day for Miss Norton’s visit came round 
again and she went directly to “seventeen” to 
tell of the perfection of her plans for Carmie. 
Miss Leonard related the story of his illness, ex- 
pected death, and marvellous recovery. Sudden- 
ly, Lucy Grobiella, returning from an errand, 
breathlessly announced, “Teacher, teacher, Tony 
an’ Carmie is comin.’ I sawn them in the hall,” 
—and at her heels came the two boys. 

Tony was firmly grasping Carmie’s hand whieh 
had been confidingly laid within his own. As 
they came into the room, the children clapped 
their hands for joy and hearty welcome to the 
returning heroes. 

“We’re so glad to see you back again, Carmie,” 
exclaimed both ladies in one voice, approaching 
him cordially. 

“And I’ve made all arangements for you at 
the Art Institute,” said Miss Norton. 

Carmie’s dark eyes were turned upon her, but 
the light had gone out of them. Two great tears 
rolled down the boy’s pallid cheeks; he ¢urned 
and buried his face in Tony’s breast. Tony 
gathered him into his arms and burst into tears. 
The two little comrades, locked in tense embrace, 
swayed back and forth. The “room” gasped. 

“Why, my dears, what’s the matter?” inquired 
Miss Leonard. Aren’t you glad to be with us 
again? Have you changed your mind about she 
Art Institute, Carmie?” 

Carmie sobbed and shook his head. After a 
few moments Tony wiped away his tears with 
his coat-sleeve, and looking up he announced 
chokingly: 

“Carmie can’t be no artistic Carmie any more. 
His eyes is wide open but he can’t see nothin’— 
he’s blind!’ and Tony bowed his head on Carmie’s. 

Miss Leonard and Miss Norton looked at each 
other in an agony of pity. As for the children 


—one head after another drooped in anguish and ~ 


sank to the desk. “Seventeen” was sorely strick- 
en; it moaned in sorrow, — and Miss Norton 
went away with the memory of that sorrow en- 
veloping her like a mist that could not be dis- 
pelled. 

As she went about from school to school and 
from room to room during the following weeks, 
Carmie’s pathetic little face with its darkened 
eyes was ever with her and Tony’s words were 
ringing in her ears. Yet hope for the poor 


lad’s recovery flickered faintly in her heart. 
With great misgiving, however, she returned to 
the Da Vinci School at Eastertide. She hesitated 
on the threshold of “seventeen,” but entering, 
found it jubilant. The children greeted her with 
(Continued on page 339) 
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St. Benedict — A Brief Sketch 


BENEDICT Brown, O. S. B. 


MONG the saints that we honor in the 

month of March there is one who deserves 

special mention, for it was through his in- 
tercession and the labors of his sons that almost 
the whole of Europe was converted to the faith 
—St. Benedict, Patriarch of the Monks of the 
West. Born at Nursia in Italy in 480 (d. 543), 
he was sent as a boy to Rome to receive an 
education. Life in the great city proved a 
stumbling block to the virtuous youth. Fleeing 
into the mountains, he found a cave at Subjaco 
where he lived a hidden life for three years before 
he was discovered by 


are priests, the balance: clerics and lay brothers. 
The priests conduct colleges, universities, semi- 
naries, have charge of parishes, Indian missions, 
and other mission activities. The Sisters of St. 
Benedict, who number over 3600, conduct col- 
leges, academies, parochial schools, hospitals, and 
perform other works of benevolence. 

For the faithful who would like to become af- 
filiated with the order but cannot, as well as for 
such as do not feel themselves called to the relig- 
ious life, yet would like to be united in some way 
to the order} there is the society of the “Secular 

Oblates of St. Bene- 





shepherds of the 
neighborhood. Hence- 
forward he was to be 
a director of men. He 
founded his order, 
which was destined to 
do so much good down 
through the ages. His 
rule has moulded 
innumerable saints 
whose names appear 
on the calendar of the 
Church. Governments 
were modeled after 
his wise legislation. 
Founders of many re- 
ligious orders drew 
inspiration from the 
wisdom of his rule. 
The rule of St. Ben- 
edict still remains a 
masterpiece. At the 
present time it is fol- 
lowed by thousands of 
adherents, whether 
vested in somber 
black with cowl and 
scapular, or in white. 
In our own country 
alone, where it has 
been established a lit- 
tle over half a centu- 
ry, the order has 
enjoyed phenomenal 
growth, for there are 
over 5200 religious 
wearing the habit of 
St. Benedict. Of these 
over 1500 are men, of 
whom nearly. 900 








St. BENEDICT— (Original by Deschwanden) 


dict.” Rome has ap- 
proved of the consti- 
tution for the secular 
oblates and has en- 
riched the society 
with great privileges 
and indulgences. 

It would not be out 
of place here to say 
a word about the 
medal of St. Benedict. 
For centuries this 
medal has been highly 
treasured by the 
faithful. Almost in- 
numerable are _ the 
wonderful graces, 
blessings, and even 
miracles that Divine 
Providence has  be- 
stowed upon the pious 
use of this favored 
medal. Those who 
wear the so-called 
Jubilee Medal of St. 
Benedict, of which 
there are many imita- 
tions (but not just as 
good) on the market, 
may gain many in- 
dulgences, both plena- 
ry and partial. 


Tuesday is the day 
of the week set apart 
to honor St. Benedict. 
His feast day is 
March 21, but, falling 
on Passion Sunday 
this year, it is trans- 
ferred to March 22. 
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Places of Worship in Switzerland 


MARIE WIDMER 


LIVING temple of God with altars towering 

high into the heavens and with a veritable 

labyrinth of exquisite side chapels of rare 
individual beauty, such is Switzerland, Crea- 
tion’s masterpiece. For could mere man ever 
conceive a nobler and more uplifting altar than 
God has created unto Himself; those glorious 
mountains, pointing heavenward, silent remind- 
ers of eternity in their statuesque beauty of 
flawless marble and overwhelmingly lovely in 
their occasional periods of transfiguration—at 
dawn and at sunset, when their serene brows 
shine in a halo of rose and gold and when the 
very doors of heaven seem to have been thrown 
open. 

And has any architect or artist ever conceived 
loftier ideas for the design of a side chapel of 
a great Cathedral than the Creator displayed 
when He called into existence and permitted the 
formation of that multitude of side valleys with 
their restful charm, only enlivened by the sweet 
music of jubilant birds and babbling brooks. The 
distant roar of avalanches and the thunder of 
great waterfalls, are they not perpetual remind- 
ers of the almighty divinity? 

To live in a land where the Creator has mani- 
fested Himself so forcibly can have but one ef- 
fect upon a normally receptive mind—almost un- 
consciously it is filled with a revérent feeling 
for nature. It is therefore not surprsing that 
historians and writers have frequently dwelled 
upon the fact that the natives of Switzerland 
possess very deep religious convictions and. that 
they display a simple, childlike faith in matters 
which they consider as ordained by Heaven. 

Christianity has had its beginning in Switzer- 
land in the early centuries of the Christian Era 
when places of worship sprang up in the settle- 
ments of the valleys and on the lakes, on the 
hilltops of the mountain districts, and even: on 
the difficult Alpine roads. 

Whether it be but a humble wayside shrine, or 
a diminutive chapel clinging to the steep moun- 
tainside; whether it be one of those quaint old 
village churches whose stained glass windows 
would be the envy of many of our modern church- 
es, or one of those glorious cathedrals—archi- 
tectural masterpieces of the Middle Ages,—dot- 
ted here and there we find them’in great numbers 
in Switzerland, an everlasting object of pious 
devotion and admiration on part of the natives. 

It would be impossible to dwell, in this limited 


space, upon all the noteworthy places of worship 
in the land of the Alps and the descriptions now 
following will therefore have to be regarded as 
a representative selection only. 


BASLE 


Starting at the northwestern corner of Swit- 
zerland, we encounter the historic city of Basle, 
which was probably founded by the Roman armies 
when they were forced back from Gaul to the 
Rhine in the fourth century. The settlement 
was known as Basilea and in memory of this 
the heraldic symboi of Basle, the basilisk, is seen 
in various places. 

The monumental structure of the city is the 
Cathedral, a truly magnificent building, begun in 
1010 by Emperor Henry II, unique alike in its 
lines and coloring. It was originally erected in 
the Byzantine style, but after a fire and an earth- 
quake was rebuilt in the Gothic. The material 
is a brilliant red sandstone and the roof is covered 
with green, white, and red tiles that look like 
enamel. 

The northern portal, known as St. Gallus Gate- 
way, remains of the original Romanesque con- 
struction; its statues, reliefs and ornamentation 
are well preserved. The choir is also of this 
period, while the western front, towers, and other 
parts are of the later Gothic. The towers—over 
200 feet high—ate exceedingly graceful and term- 
inate in spires carved in wavy lines, like a deli- 
cate piece of goldsmith’s work, showing the light 
through innumerable openings. 

While the choir remained of the Romanesque 
period, the western front, towers, and other parts 
are of the later Gothic. The sculptures on the 
facade reproduce the Virgin and Child, having 
under them the Emperor Henry and the Empress 
Kunigunde with a model of the church. The side 
entrances are ornamented with statues of the 
two saints most admired in that period—St. 
George with the dragon and St. Martin. The in- 
terior, a nave with double aisles, is over 200 feet 


long and about half as wide, 


To the east, adjoining the Cathedral, is the 
beautiful Gothic cloister, wonderful in its solemn 
effect, with some of the richest and most varied 
tablets in Renaissance and Baroque Style. 

Those enjoying the luxury of leisure will have 
an opportunity to visit the several other interest- 
ing places of ‘worship in this city before proceed- 
ing through. the thickly wooded, graceful Jura 
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hills to Soleure, the Roman Salodurum, next to 
Treves the oldest city north of the Alps. 


SOLEURE 


In the year 272 A. D., when the Alemans 
threatened the Romans, a fortification was erect- 
ed on the river Aar, where the present city 
stands and remnants of walls of the same are 
still visible in the Loewengasse and in the ceme- 
tery. A legend relates that Ursus and Victor, 
two of the early Christians who, in the year 303, 
had fled to Soleure from Agaunum, the present 
Saint Maurice in the Rhone Valley, had been 
tortured and put to death in Soleure by the 
Romans on account of their faith. The Cathedral 
is dedicated to their memory and their sufferings 
are immortalized by three reliefs on the facade. 

The Cathedral of St. Ursus at Soleure, built 
by Pisoni in 1762-73 on a site, which, according 
to tradition, was formerly occupied by a Roman 
temple to Apollo, is considered to be the finest 
specimen of late Italian Renaissance in Switzer- 
land. 

Two interesting fountains, bearing statues of 
Moses and Gideon, stand at each side of the im- 
posing marble stairs which lead in three times 
eleven steps to the entrance. Eleven marble 
altars of exquisite design, individual masterpiec- 
es of as many artists, add to the beauty of the 
interior, which has been conceived in the shape 
of a Latin cross. The church treasury in the 
sacristy contains a very ancient collection of 
artistic work in metal and textile fabrics. 

While the bustle of modern commercial life has 
transformed the placid mediaeval quarters of 
Soleure—the city now being recognized as one 
of the leading Swiss watchmaking centers, there 
still exists in the vicinity a little oasis of absolute 
worldly peace, the Hermitage in the romantic 
gorge of St. Verena. 


A REAL HERMITAGE 


Rocks and grottoes, clad with a verdure and 
foliage of the most refreshing green, form the 
entrance to this appealingly lovely shrine; a 
brook saunters merrily along the little road and 
a choir of golden-voiced, feathered songsters offer 
their never ending anthems. 

Then comes a burst of golden sunlight, an 
opening into a tiny, but luxuriant patch of land, 
the hermit’s domain. To the right stands his 
dwelling house—a little gem in a setting of rocks, 
shrubbery and flowers—to the left are two chapels 
of diminutive dimension, but altogether ideal for 
quiet meditation. A goat and a few chickens 
contribute to the hermit’s support and help- to 
enliven this picturesque retreat. 

Following the course of the river Aar from 
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Soleure, we pass the historic city of Aarau with 
its venerable 13th century church and beyond 
the quaint little town of Brugg, on the direct 
line to Zurich, now skirted by the river Limmat, 
we behold another, formerly very inmportant 
place of worship, the convent of Wettingen. 


THE ABBEY OF WETTINGEN 


In this monastery of Cisterian monks, founded 
in 1227 and now occupied by the cantonal semi- 
nary for teachers, are carefully preserved speci- 
mens of the highly developed, artistic culture of 
the 16th century. The monastery church con- 
tains a sarcophagus in which the remains of the 
Emperor Albert of Austria lay for 15 months 
before their removal to Speyer and the beautiful 
choir stalls, carved in oak, with fantastic heads 
of men and animals and splendid ornaments are 
considered to be masterpieces in the art of wood- 
carving. The precious 16th and 17th century 
stained-glass windows, decorating the cloisters, 
illustrate the different stages of the wonderful 
development and sad decadence, which the. art 
of glass-painting has undergone in the course 
of some four centuries. 


ZURICH 


Near the spot where the Limmat leaves the lake 
of Zurich, there stood in very ancient, prehistoric 
times, a village of lake dwellings, the homestead 
of probably the oldest settlers in the country. 
The Lindenhof and the Uetliberg—the latter still 
showing the ruins of the “Refugium” ramparts, 
are said to have been chosen for their first colo- 
nies on terra firma. On the mound of the Linden- 
hof, the Helvetians erected the first fortress of 
“Turicum” which in the year 58 B. C., after the 
battle of Biberakte, fell under the power of the 
Romans. When the Romans withdrew their 
legions, the Alemans became masters of the 
country and the Roman Turicum became Ale- 
mannic Zurich. Under the dominion of the Ger- 
man kings and emperors the town acquired im- 
portance through the monasteries and chapter of 
the Fraumuenster and Grossmuenster, of which 
the latter is said to have been founded by Charle- 
magne and the former, in 853, by Louis the Ger- 
man, who appointed his daughter Hildegard as 
Lady Abbess. 

Zurich’s most famous place of worship is un- 
doubtedly the Grossmuenster, erected in the 
Romanesque style with the upper stories of the 
towers completed later in the Gothic style. On 
the west tower is enthroned Charlemagne with 
gilded crown and sword in recognition of his 
donations to the church. The interior contains 
pillars with Romanesque capitals and three large 
modern stained-glass windows decorate the choir. 


: 








The Grossmuenster in Zurich 


The early 13th century cloisters have been re- 
stored and are well worthy of a careful visit. 

The Grossmuenster is moreover famous for its 
intimate connection with the great Swiss Reform- 
er Zwingli who, for a period of twelve years, be- 
ginning with New Year’s Day 1519, was in charge 
of this church. A monument is erected to his 
memory at the chancel end of the former Was- 
serkirche lying opposite. This particular edifice 
contains now the most interesting Municipal lib- 
rary. 

In an effort to explain the foundation of the 
Wasserkirche, a legend relates that once, when 
Charlemagne came to the city, he had a pillar 
set up before his palace with a bell and rope at- 
tached thereto, and made it known that whoever 
suffered wrong should pull the bell when the 
Emperor sat at dinner, and he would come out 
and hear the story of his wrongs. 

One day the bell rang and the Emperor, going 
out, saw a serpent which nodded its head and 
started for the lake, turning around to see that 
the Emperor followed. There the latter saw that 
a toad was sitting on the eggs of the serpent, 
and immediately declared that the toad should 
be burnt to death. The next day, as the Emp- 
eror was sitting at table, to the terror and aston- 
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ishment of all present, a serpent crawled through 
a hole in the wall, swung itself down, lifted the 
cover of a goblet on the table, dropped a precious 
stone therein, and departed the way it had come. 
The Emperor in his joy founded a church on the 
spot where the serpent’s nest had been, a church 
which to this day is known as the Wasserkirche 
(water church). 

Zurich, which has often been described as an 


; E intellectual paradise, possesses a veritable wealth 


of interesting churches. Besides the above-men- 
tioned Grossmuenster and Fraumuenster, there 
is the ancient St. Peter’s church—in which John 
Caspar Lavater officiated for 23 years as pastor 
—and the very modern Neumuenster; the church 
of our dear Lady (Liebfrauenkirche), the church 
of the Holy Cross (Kreuzkirche), and the church 
of St. Anthony (St. Anton’s Kirche) are stately 
Roman Catholic places of worship, moreover, 
there are the English and French churches which 
serve as an indication of the cosmopolitan char- 
acter of the city. 


(To be continued) 


Flying to the Eucharist 


An edifying account of the death of an army 
chaplain overseas has come to our notice. Severe- 
ly wounded by shrapnel, the suffering chaplain 
was told by the attending non-Catholic surgeons 
that he could not possibly live. When asked if 
there was anything they could do to make his 
last moments happier, he expressed the desire 
to make another visit to the Blessed Sacrament. 
There was no Catholic Church near by nor was 
there a Catholic among those present. When 
they understood what it was that he wanted, a 
young aviator offered the doctor his services. In 
a few moments aviator and chaplain were flying 
through space at the rate of 100 miles per hour. 
After a two hours’ flight they arrived at a Catho- 
lic Church where the desire of the dying priest 
was gratified. Holy Viaticum was administered 
and the other consolations of religion helped to 
sweeten his last moments. The account further 
states that the valiant aviator has been rewarded 
with the gift of faith and that he is now pre- 
paring to enter a religious community. Further- 
more, three of the convert’s sisters have followed 
the noble example of their brother and are novices 
in a community of nuns. 


As the waters of the Jordan stood back when 
the ark of the covenant came into the river, so 
our passions and evil inclinations are repelled 
when Jesus Christ enters into our hearts in Holy 
Communion.—Selected. 
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Would St. Paul Have Used an Auto? 


MARY JEROME 


6“ OULD St. Paul use an auto for his mis- 

sionary journeys, were he living today?” 

“Why yes,” said Sr. Agnes, “and that 

is why we are going to visit old Osage Mission 

tomorrow, New Year’s Day, in that up-to-date 

conveyance. Mr. Knoll says we will be well pro- 

tected from the cold in his big car. Then too, 

Mrs. Knoll will be with us, and so the trip will 
be altogether delightful.” 

Osage Mission, now known as St. Paul’s, and 
in charge of zealous Passionist Fathers, was the 
scene of the pioneer labors of Jesuit missionaries 
fifty years ago. New Year’s morning saw the 
party of five sisters ready for the trip across 
Crawford County to St. Paul’s, a distance of 34 
miles. 

Mr. Knoll, who had a brother at the monastery, 
had provided his most comfortable car and the 
day had broken clear and cloudless. 

“Good-bye, teacher,” sang the Johnson boy, see- 
ing Sr. Agnes getting ready to take her place in 
the auto, “hope you won’t come back soon.” 
Willie had vivid memories of many uncomfortable 
hours in the classroom. Teacher smiled and 
wished him in return “A Happy New Year.” 

“Too bad St. Paul could not have taken just 
one missionary journey in a car like this,” sug- 
gested Sr. Lucy, “surely he would have accomp- 
lished ten times as much and saved himself much 
toil and misery.” : 

“But where, then, would have been the royal 
road of the cross, and the hardship which St. 
Paul longed to endure for the sake of his Mas- 
ter?” replied Sr. Francis. “That’s so,” answered 
Sr. Lucy. “I suppose, too, St. Paul’s labors were 
all the more blessed, just because they were ac- 
companied by such toil and fatigue.” 

Mr. Knoll, the chauffeur, was an ideal guide 
for such an excursion. He was the leading un- 
dertaker of the town, but, you know, persons of 
this vocation are often the most genial of beings. 
Breaking in upon the spiritual conversation a- 
bout the Apostle of the Gentiles, he said: “St. 
Paul would surely not have forgotten the cab- 
men and the chauffeurs were he here today. He 
would have helped us in our business. For did 
he not try to make himself all to all men?” 

This seemed quite convincing to Sr. Francis, 
and the remarks took another turn. “We are 


getting into Girard,” said Mr. Knoll, “the home of 
the Appeal to Reason, and also of Sr. Patri- 
cia. The former is dead; the latter, very much 


alive. She is now bringing up the young folks 
of Cherryvale in the fear of the Lord. And she 
is a success. It was a boy of her class who was 
chosen to read the Declaration of Independence 
in the City Square last Fourth of July; and he 
got through without a hitch.” 

“We ought to be at St. Paul’s in a quarter of 
an hour,” said Mrs. Knoll. “I hope we will be 
in time for the 10:30 Mass. Yes, there is the 
tower of the Church straight ahead of us.” 

“Say there,” shouted a boy, whom they were 
just about to pass, and who was walking along, 
carrying a heavy package, “Say, stop. Where 
is the Church of the Passionist Fathers?” 

“Well, right there, about two miles ahead of 
you,” said the chauffeur. “I suppose you are 
bringing a New Year’s present up there. Well 
come right up‘and ride with us. An auto is a 
handy thing on a day like this. Even St. Paul” 

He did not finish the sentence. For the boy’s 
parcel, or rather one of them, fell to the ground 
and a fat goose rolled into the dust. “Oh,” said 
Sr. Francis, “just put it back into the paper, 
and say nothing about it.” 

The monastery was reached in a short time. 
Brother Robert answered the doorbell. The boy 
delivered the parcels and was rewarded with a 
hearty “Thank God, and may He bless the giver. 
I know we will all share in the good things con- 
tained in the big package.” Brother Robert had 
a reputation for being too kind to the “Knights 
of the Road” who came for “handouts” and for 
his general ability as an all-around man. 

“T’ll call the Superior; he’ll be glad to see you,” 
said the brother. 

Fr. Mark welcomed the party who had braved 
the rigor of the New Year’s morning to visit the 
mission, of which he now had charge. “You stay 
with us,” he said to Mr. Knoll, “I suppose the 
Sisters will want to go over to the Loreto Con- 
vent. We-can visit the cemetery, which I know 
you want to see, this afternoon.” 

“O what a fine auto,” he continued looking out 
of the window. “Why it’s a funeral car.” 

“Well it was a happy crowd that came in it,” 
said the boy who had been picked up on the road, 
and who had been hanging around, waiting for 
a more substantial token than the brother’s 
“Thank you,” and, “I hope they’ll let me go back 
with them.” 
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“Anyhow,” added Fr. Mark, “I’m glad you 
enjoyed the trip.” 

“But we did only what St. Paul would have 
done, if he had to take a journey like this on 
New Year’s Day,” ventured Mrs. Knoll, who had 
been looking at a picture of Fr. Paul, one of 
the founders of the mission. “Would he not have 
made use of these conveniences for rapid travel 
on his Missions?” 

“He certainly would have done so,” assented 
the Superior, glad to continue along the spiritual 
line, which Mrs. Knoll’s remark suggested. “I 
notice you were examining that picture of Fr. 
Paul. Well, like his great namesake, he was on 
journeyings often in the good old pioneer days, 
riding over the prairies in his buggy and tending 
to the spiritual needs of his widely scattered 
flock. The old-timers still tell stories of his 
wonderful endurance and of his braving the hard- 
ships of the plains, and of his long rides on 
horseback. But if he had possessed an auto, or 
a funeral car like yours, Mr. Knoll, how much 
more he would have done!” 

“Time for Mass,” said Br. Robert, breaking 
in suddenly. “The Sisters said they wanted to 
hear Mass in the old church, before going to the 
convent.” 

“Yes, we must go,” said Sr. Rita. “It would not 
do to be even a moment late.” 

High Mass, as well as the simple New Year’s 
sermon were impressive. The congregation was 
large and devout. Surely the pioneer priests 
had firmly planted the Faith in the souls of the 
early settlers, and they had transmitted it bright 
and strong to the younger generation. 

* * OK * 

“Let’s go to the cemetery,” said Mr. Knoll, 
after dinner, “and see the graves of Fr. Shoe- 
makers and the other pioneers.” 

“And don’t forget the Indian graves,” said Br. 
Robert. “People come from all over Kansas to 
see them. They are full of relics and arrowheads 
and moccasins and all sorts of things. And some 
say that ghosts appear there during the Indian 
Summer.” Fr. Mark looked reproachfully at Br. 
Robert who was disappearing down the corridor. 

There they were in two long rows—the graves 
of the sturdy pioneers of the Faith of Kansas. 
How things had changed since they had come to 
the “West,” to bring the light of the Gospel to 
this portion of the world. The seed had evident- 
ly fallen on good ground. The parish was in a 
most flourishing condition. Mixed marriages 


were a rarity. The people loved their Faith and 
were proud of the part the early Catholic mis- 
sionaries had played in the making of Kansas 
history. There were many vocations to the priest- 
hood and -to the religious life in that district. 
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Like guardians of the good old Faith which had 
blessed thousands in life, and made their death 
a peaceful transition to a better land, the fore- 
fathers of the present generation slept side by 
side with the zealous apostles of the Gospel, in 
the old cemetery. Surely this was a goodly place 
to visit on New Year’s Day, and to take a high 
resolve to walk in the footsteps of such worthy 
pioneers. 

Jim, the caretaker of the “Sisters’ property,” 
came along, and the stories he began to tell about 
the old worthies left little time for framing such 
resolutions. “And by the way, do any of you 
know Fr. White? He is a ‘circular’ priest in Kan- 
sas City. He sent me a box of cigars today. 
If any of you know him, you could thank him for 
me.” 


“Gracious!” said Sr. Dolores, Superior of the 
local convent, who had accompanied the party, 
and who remembered the slender, ascetic figure 
of the pastor in her home town in Missouri, “You 
must say ‘secular’ priest, James.” 

“Well, I don’t know, and here’s a bag of nuts 
I gathered for our guests, and say a prayer for 
the giver.” 


The afternoon was dying. The Kansas sun 
seemed unable to pierce the clouds which began 
to form in the West. It was time for the home- 
ward journey. “Shall we get back in time to 
arrange all things for Benediction?” 

“Yes, St. Paul would have used an auto on 
his journeys,” thought Sr. Mildred, as they all 
went towards the road. 


“But we must surely stop in to see my old 
pastor, Fr. Bertin of Greenbush, on the way 
home,” suggested Mr. Knoll. 

“Here, mister,” said the parcel-carrier of the 
morning, “take me along. Nothing like your 
fine auto on a cold evening like this.” 

“All right, come along, tell me when you want 
to get off.” 

The car sped away. Near a bend in the road 
the youngster jumped off. “Much obliged, mister, 
hope to meet you again.” 

Fr. Bertin was delightfully surprised at the 
unexpected call. He happened to be in a reminis- 
cent mood. He told of the cyclone that destroyed 
his church, and of the fine present—a horse and 
buggy—which he received after the calamity from 
Fr. Roswin of Osage Mission. 

“If that misfortune had happened today, he 
would have given you an auto,” suggested Mr. 
Knoll. “Do you think St. Paul would use one, 
were he living today?” 

“Why not?” said the priest; “he was a man of 
wonderful activity. He would have been better 
able to make himself all to all men.” 
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Mr. Knoll was delighted that his old friend 
quoted it. 

Fr. Bertin showed his guests a fine snuff box 
he had just received from his “oldest parishioner.” 
“Take a look at it and also take a pinch. It will 
do you good. I hope the Prohibitionists won’t 
take our tobacco, one of life’s few enjoyments.” 

Mr. Knoll took “a dose” and handed the box 
to Sr. Lucy, the artist, to enable her to examine 
the fine design on the inside of the cover. Sr. 
Lucy looked at the design but seemed more in- 
terested in the fragrance of the weed than in 
the work of art. 

“Very beautiful,” she said, passing the box 
around the inspection. All judged the flavor of 
the snuff just excellent. 

When the party arose to go there was a simul- 
taneous sneeze. 

“Ah!” said Fr. Bertin, “it was good, was it 
not?” He accompanied the visitors to their car. 
“Good bye, all, and may God bless you. Bon 
voyage.” 
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“Call again,” said Sr. Lucy, an invitation which 
was greeted with a merry ripple from Mrs. Knoll. 
“What! you ought to say, ‘Thank you for the 
pleasant reception.” But J see we are not used 
to snuff. I’m feeling somewhat dizzy myself. 
What’s that queer looking excavation to the 
right? It looks like a cyclone cellar.” 

“Why no, it’s only the culvert which we must 
pass over in a moment,” replied Sr. Lucy with 
remarkable alacrity. “I see, we are not used to 
snuff.” 

As the shades of evening were falling the party 
got home from the New Year’s trip to Osage 
Mission. 

“The end of a perfect day,” they all agreed. 

“Yes,” added Sr. Rita, “and though we have 
travelled more than sixty-four miles, attended 
High Mass, and visited the graves, we are in 
time to prepare for Benediction. You know we 
have Holy Hour tonight. And surely without the 
auto we would not have been able to do all this. 
Yes, St. Paul would certainly use an auto were 
he living today.” 


The Miraculous Cures of Lourdes 


P. JOSEPH KREUTER, O. S. B. 


HO has not heard of Lourdes and its nu- 

merous miraculous cures? Modern unbe- 

lief imagines that scientists have erected 
an insurmountable wall to protect it against the 
supernatural. The study of nature, it is assert- 
ed over and over, has relegated the supernatural, 
especially all miracles, to the sphere of the im- 
possible. Our age is too far advanced in its 
exact study of history and natural science to 
give credence to these stupid legends of a stupid 
past, in which supernatural events are supposed 
to be imbedded. Physiology and pathology have 
taught us the astounding power of suggestion 
over all manner of nerve trouble, have drawn 
the veil of mystery from the hitherto inextrica- 
ble symptoms of hysterics; in short, all has be- 
come so clear toa scientific mind that man regards 
with deep pity his deluded, less fortunate neigh- 
bor, who still clings to all the bogus tales of won- 
ders and signs. Such is the language of vain world- 
ly wisdom.—How has divine wisdom put to shame 
the pride and arrogance of modern science? She 
has chosen an obscure place in the extreme cor- 
ner of France, to humiliate the so-called wisdom 
of this’ world. Miraculous cures, the Mother of 
God, the Immaculate Conception, an innocent, in 
the ways of the world ignorant, peasant girl— 
all contemptible in the eyes of the would-be-wise, 


God chose in our age of materialism to confound 
His enemies and confirm His friends—if con- 
firmation were needed—in their faith; a lesson 
from on high for all who would successfully work 
for the reconstruction of the world after the 
downfall of our materialistic civilization in con- 
sequence of the late world war,—a lesson that 
there is still, in spite of the material progress 
everywhere, a divinely given order to which the 
world must submit in all humility and docility. 

And yet what a proof also of divine mercy 
these miracles of Lourdes furnish God's pity 
for modern mankind evinces itself in these 
events; for in her blindness she demands stricter 
proofs for the truth of supernatural events than 
she asks for mere natural facts, and these proofs, 
even clearer than which any exact scientist could 
expect, God in His infinite goodness has furnished 
in the great cures of Lourdes. The facts them- 
selves are more incontestably and authentically 
established than it was possible for any event of 
the past. 

Hundreds, nay thousands of trustworthy phy- 
sicians, among them not a few of great name, 
attest to these facts year after year. Special 
bureaus for the examination of these cures have 
been established in Lourdes and Paris. Almost 
all doctors of France, as well as many from other 
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countries, testify in writing by declaring incura- 
ble, the patients they have treated for years, and 
after their return from Lourdes, as completely 
cured. The physicians themselves come in great 
numbers from all parts of France to Lourdes 
to testify the facts; from 200 to 300 visit this 
place of cure every year. The patients carry 
with them yearly 2000 to 3000 testimonials from 
their attending physicians, “so that the history 
of Lourdes,” says the director of the examining 
bureau at Lourdes, “is written under the very 
eyes and under the supervision of the doctors; 
and never in human history have examinations 
assumed such a general character as here at this 
holy place. The entire learned profession, es- 
pecially the medical faculty, must testify to the 
events at Lourdes; all countries look to Lourdes. 
Englishmen, Germans, and Americans come in 
large numbers and even our Protestant friends 
are interested in our work. Of late years we 
observe that especially the younger generation 
of the medical profession come to Lourdes; the 
assistant physicians of the great Parisian hos- 
pitals precede or follow the national pilgrimage 
to Lourdes. Among them we have doctors of 
our faculties and future professors of medicine, 
who freely and openly discuss with us these cures. 
Of late we had thirty visiting university profes- 
sors, fifteen professors of medical faculties, fif- 
teen doctors of the hospitals at Paris, twenty 
members of the Medical Academy ten doctors of 
the London University, fifteen professors of for- 
eign faculties, many senators and other high 
officials. All papers, even the most anti-Cath- 
olic, bring reports of our pilgrimages, and the 
visitors of our Clinique are a motley of men of 
science, journalists, etc.” Thus wrote the director 
of the medical bureau of examination at Lourdes 
before the world war. The recent reports of 
Lourdes are not as yet in our hands. 

Not satisfied with the findings of the examin- 
ing bureau at Lourdes, all cures are also sub- 
jected to a thorough study at the medical bureau, 
which convenes in the month of November of 
each year at Paris to attest the miracles of the 
national pilgrimage. There we find not only the 
former sick persons now completely cured, their 
attending physicians and nurses, but also medical 
men of repute, professors of universities, mem- 
bers of the Academy, well known specialists; not 
only Catholic doctors, but also infidels, who 
wish to see and probe the facts. There too are 
philosophers, theologians, and correspondents of 


newspapers. 

Were facts ever studied with such exactness 
and publicity? And what are the results of all 
these careful and public investigations? Can 
the infidels deny the facts? No, if they wish to 
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give testimony to the truth. And what is the at- 
titude of the doctors? There are such as are 
fully convinced; others are earnest seekers of the 
truth; some are prejudiced from the start and 
still deny the possibility of miracles; some éven 
are more than obstinate, they publicly give vent 
to their anger and fury; but these latter are rare- 
ly men of prominence, but men influenced by 
atheistic teaching and reading or by politics. The 
professors, men of great learning and repute, 
listen, study, and say little. Among the doctors 
one can also make another observation. Some 
of them no longer come as doubters, or even as 
men of science, they come as patients, they come 
to implore their own cure or that of some mem- 
ber of their family. 

There have been some few physicians who have 
tried their very best to divest the cures of their 
supernatural character, one such was Dr. Diday 
of Lyons, who tried in the name of science, by 
bitter sarcasm and irony in a printed pamphlet, 
to disprove all supernatural influence in these 
cures. But he later had to confess his error and 
died invoking the Blessed Virgin whom before 
he had maligned. A doctor, who was known as 
an anarchist, was cured at Lourdes of a loath- 
some disease which several of his colleagues had 
pronounced incurable; he converted and after- 
wards became a member of a religious order. 
Many such extraordinary conversions have been 
recorded at this holy place. 

A great number of consumptives have been 
sent to Lourdes from various localties. Many of 
the afflicted were in the last stages of the dread 
plague. A goodly number of these patients were 
cured, or, with but few exceptions, their condi- 
tion was greatly improved. Many of those not 
cured have died since; in the case of others the 
disease runs its course; those who have been 
cured were just as advanced as these; but within 
three days their complete cure was effected; with- 
in but a few moments deep holes, which had 
eaten into the lungs, were entirely closed up, 
leaving but a scar. These instantaneous cures 
were complete and lasting—Upon their arrival 
at Lourdes these sick people produce from their 
home doctors testimonials, which contain an exact 
history of the disease from day to day. Before 
leaving the hospital, they are weighed; the dis- 
ease-causing germs are located, the extent of 
the lung affection is measured. Upon their re- 
turn they are again subjected to a most careful 
examination and the results of the cure are com- 
pared. 

One of the extraordinary cures was that of 
Juliette Foret. The director of the examining 
bureau at Lourdes relates her story as follows: 
Juliette Foret was the last survivor of the six 
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patients of Ville-pine, who in the year 1896 had 
resorted to Lourdes for a cure of comsumption, 
but without result. She saw one of her compan- 
ions after the other die away and awaited her- 
self the fast approaching end of her sufferings. 
But one name yet resounded in her ears and a- 
wakened in her heart a last hope; it was Lourdes. 
She would say: If I could but go to Lourdes a- 
gain, I would be cured. At about this time she 
was visited by a young physician from Paris, 
who was accompanied by his brother, a Protestant 
engineer. The physician tried his best to help 
her; but she said: my desire to go to Lourdes is 
still great.... But, I would gladly sacrifice my 
health and all for the conversion of Mr. H., that 
Protestant who visited me. Soon after this she 
was brought to Lourdes. Behold what happened. 
During the passing of the procession, she arose 
from her sick bed and was completely cured of 
her terrible lung disease. The Blessed Virgin 
would not permit herself to be outdone in gener- 
osity——The physician entered the novitiate of 
the Redemptorists, and his brother, the Protes- 
tant, soon joined the Catholic Church. 
(To be concluded) 


Cowardly Attack Upon Church 


Rev. ALBERT Muntscu, S. J. 


is heralded as the t novelist of the day, 

and his book, “The Shadow of the Cathedral,” 
is obtaining an immense amount of puffery from 
the American Press. Several Catholic editors have 
rightly suspected the violent attacks which the 
book makes upon the Church, as partly account- 
ing for the tremendous notoriety that has come 
to the author. The America writes in the issue 
for Sept. 6, 1919: “As Ibanez is a bitter anti- 
Catholic who has written a series of novels which 
are expressly designed to injure the Church, and 
indeed to undermine all faith in Christianity 
and teach instead downright paganism, it would 
be interesting to learn the character of the prop- 
aganda that is now zealously promoting the 
spread of his pernicious works in this country.” 

Now what are the causes of the flattering re- 
views given this novel by some of the —om 
reviews of this country? They cannot be foun 
solely in the style, the literary significance, the 
largeness of theme, the splendid imagery of the 
book. These are not of such unusual merit as 
to call for the sounding praises heaped upon the 
volume. We have reason to suspect a deeper 
cause. It lies partially in the fact that the 
book furnishes enemies of the Catholic Church 
a handy weapon of attack. 

This is not only the opinion of the Catholic 
reviewers. A contributor to Reedy’s Mirror (St. 
Louis, May 2, 1919) says that he “finds it some- 
what difficult to take seriously the contempo- 
raneous hubbub and hysteria anent ez among 
publishers and their underwriters.” 

The hero of “The Shadow of the Cathedral” 


J UST now a Spanish writer, Blasce Ibanez, 
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is a certain - Gabriel Luna who had —— some 
years at the Seminary of Toledo, but leaves the 
institution in order to join the Carlists who are 
fighting against the revolutionists for the Church 
and for the monarchy. Military life gave Luna’ 
a desire for worldly adventure and he does not 
return to Toledo. after the war, but goes to 
Paris in order to see the world. There, accord- 
ing to the author, “was accomplished the great 
transformation of Gabriel.” 

After his return to Spain, the student, who 
had become a thorough- materialist and un- 
believer, begins his wor “enli t” a- 
mong the loyal children of the Church in Spain. 
He finds his test comfort in robbing them 
of the faith which has been transmitted to them 
by their heroic forefathers. All thro the 
book there are slurs. against the Church, her 
t i and her institutions. The Church is 
held responsible for all the woes and social evils 
that have been weighing upon the country. The 
only way that Ibanez to the people of 
Spain to gain a high among the “progres- 
sive” nations of the world, is for them to over- 
throw the Church, to reject all supernatural 
religion, and to aim at the greatest amount 
of material comfort in this life, which will end 
forever with death. 

Such rank and destructive teachings are large- 
ly responsible for the social unrest and for the 
vast discontent. of these days. Instead of being 
regarded as a liberator of -his people, the author 
of “The Shadow of the Cathedral” should be 
considered a public malefactor. For the per- 
verse suggestions of widely-heralded book 
will never introduce .a reign of social peace and 
happiness. History bears witness to the fate 
that will overtake nations where the majority 
of people have been infected by such teachin 
~ > ere they make them the rule and guide 
0 ite. 

But the great wonder is that so many Ameri- 
can reviewers who are fully aware of the per- 
nicious consequences of doctrines like those 
preached in “The Shadow of the Cathedral” can 
nevertheless recommend the book, and call it one 
of the greatest movels of our time. But Christ 
foretold the coming of such false prophets. In 
the wide publicity given to this attack upon the 
Church we see only another phase of that age- 
long contest between truth and error. But we 
have no fear as to the outcome of the battle. 
Blasco Ibanez, says the writer in Reedy’s Mirror, 
has been welcomed by the “beating of tom-toms 
and by circus-paradings.” But — these at- 
tempts to foist his writings upon the multitude, 
his name will soon be a vague memory, while 
the Church against which he vents his hatred 
will p to new and larger conquests for 
the glory of God and for the happiness of men. 


The Countess Feria was called the spouse of 
the Blessed Sacrament, because she spent all the 
time that the duties of her wate rmitted 
in adoration in the church. hen asked what 
she did so long in the church, she replied: ““What 
does a courtier do before his king; one who is 
sick before a physician; the poor before the rich? 
What does he who is famished with hunger do 
when placed at a table where there are most ex- 

uisite viands? Thus do I in the presence of 

e Blessed Sacrament.” 
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St. Benedict in Korea 


Rev.‘ FRANCIS X. Forp, Maryknoll Missionary, Yeungkong, China 








A PEEP INTO THE CATHEDRAL AT SEOUL, KOREA 


HERE is much talk these days of the “Her- 

mit Kingdom”—Korea—of its backwardness, 

its helplessness and lack of modern means 
of progress. It has been slow in accepting 
western methods, the last of the countries of 
Asia to welcome European civilization. 

Japan has tried to change this by pushing 
railroads through ité fertile fields, by widening 
roads and introducing electric power, but in all 
her endeavors Japan has succeeded merely in 
superimposing her methods and men on a help- 
less native race. Korea has been brightened, 
not the Koreans. The railroads and avenues 
lined with shops and factories have enriched the 
Japanese bankers and left the native poorer. The 
huge grants of lands to Japanese immigrants 
and Japanese industries recalls similar conditions 
in Europe of the past centuries. The Korean 
finds himself a tenant on land his father owned. 

A pressing need in Korea, perhaps, is an ap- 
peal to the Korean native to elevate himself, to 
equip himself to compete with his Japanese mas- 
ters in commerce and education. A native Ko- 


rean conscious of his ability to work equally as 
well as the foreigner, is a man whose voice will 
later be heard in the government of his nation. 

One of the happiest successes in endeavors of 
this kind is the establishment of the Benedictine 
Fathers at Seoul. It is still in its infancy, yet 
it has won a name for efficient service far beyond 
the city gates. Like other Benedictine founda- 
tions it began its work by clearing ground for its 
buildings. A hill had to be levelled and a valley 
filled, even now the work is not yet finished, but 
a consecrated daily labor has done much to 
beautify the mission. Outside are filthy streets 
and mud-walled huts that bespeak the lazy care- 
lessness characteritstic of Korea; within the walls 
of the monastery a peaceful order calls back 
memories of monasteries in the homeland. 

Here the youth is taught modern methods in 
farming, the rotation of crops and the use of 
fertilizers. Adjoining the farm is a building 
devoted to bee culture on a large scale. At the 
foot of the winding driveway lies the Foundry 
where Brothers and students don their leather 
aprons and turn the glowing metal into useful 
instruments. 

The graduate is a master mechanic when he 
leaves; he has learned his trade more thoroughly 
than many in America can boast, for he starts 
by making his hammer and anvil and forge and 
saws, and he takes a personal pride in his self- 
made tool kit. Later he is introduced to blue 
prints. The factory turns out woodwork of all 
kinds from wagons and folding desks to delicate- 
ly carved furniture and espiscopal thrones. And 
thanks to the high standard of traditions from 
Beuron in Europe, the Benedictines at Seoul have 
given the Korean a taste for chaste, thoroughly 
sound handicraft. Their pupils are in demand 
as soon as graduated and earn enviable wages. 

The monastery itself is a revelation of the 
latest powers of properly directed native work- 
manship. It is a house of prayer and everything 
within raises the mind and invites silent devotion. 
With monastic attention to details, even the pan- 
elling of the walls and the staircase show 
patient carvings that are worthy of the Middle 
Ages, virile and severe in design, with a chaste 
beauty that stamps the art as Benedictine. 

At first thought it would seem that the Bene- 
dictines in Seoul are not missioners, but reflec- 
tion shows that although they do not evangelize 
the pagans by direct propaganda in the villages, 
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yet they have a far reaching influence on pagans 
and Christians. The beauty of their ordered 
days of labor cannot but impress the students; 
the practical application of the principles of 
Christianity to the daily business life of these 
students will guarantee a nucleus of earnest 
Christians and well instructed pagans to leaven 
the mass of Koreans in Seoul. Each graduate 
from such a course of training is an asset in 
Christianizing Korea, and as the name of Chris- 
tian becomes associated with trustworthy work- 
manship and a patriotic attempt to make Ko- 
reans able to keep abreast of foreigners in com- 
mercial pursuits, the evangelizing of Korea be- 
comes less difficult. 

The Church in Korea has not been slow in ad- 
justing itself to the needs of a country newly 
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opened to European influences. Such a work as 
the Agricultural and Industrial Schools of the 
Benedictines could be duplicated in every vicari- 
ate in Asia with profit to souls. The Church can 
indeed be proud of its Colleges and institutions 
of learning, all of them necessary in modern 
Asia, but the lot of the countless working man 
can be easily bettered and the prestige of the 
Church among the masses enhanced by providing 
institutions for the teaching of the sciences. Hap- 
pily many of the Missions have taken up this 
work. 

Like the Apostles of old who used the Roman 
roads to spread the Gospel, the modern missioner 
must make the sciences the practical servants 
of the Faith in reaching the millions of newly 
accessible pagans. 
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PuPILS LEARNING CARPENTERS’ TRADE AT INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL OF BENEDICTINES, SEOUL, KOREA 


The pulpit that adorns the Seoul Cathedral was made by native boys at this school. 
To be a Christian in Korea only fifty years ago meant death. 


Artistic Carmie 
(Continued from page 328) 
vigorous hand-clapping. The very atmosphere 
was saturated with contagious joy and, at Miss 
Leonard’s bidding, Tony Triviletti rapturously 
explained the cause. 

“Carmie’s eyes is all right again—all right, 
all right, Miss Norton. He kin see as good as 
any buddy. Yesterday he made da finest pitcher 
ever. See it over dere? It has chickens an’ 


rabbits. We're all as glad as anything— ’cause 
you kin take him to da Art Institute now. Gee! 
Maybe us kids ain’t proud of dat artistic Carmie! 
we’re gladder’n anything ’cause he’s all well now.” 

“Where is Carmie? I want to look into his 
eyes again,” said Miss Norton. 

Carmie ran to her eagerly, his black, velvety 
eyes sparkling with wondrous rapture. A “wire- 
less” message of affectionate admiration flashed 
between the teachers as he said solemnly, “God 
made me better.”—Notre Dame Scholastic. 




















GOD WILLS IT! 
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The Missions and the Children 


A man was walking wearily along a highway 
at nightfall. Some chosen disciples followed in 
mute silence not wishing to ruffle the meditation 
of their Master. Presently they came to a grove 
by the roadside and sat down. A crowd from the 
city now overtook the wanderers. Words of re- 
buke were heard, but in a moment a gentle: voice 
spoke: “Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not. For of.such is the 
kingdom of God.” The Lord of the heavens, 
Jesus, called the little ones and taking them in 
His tired arms, blessed: them tenderly. . Such 
was the relation between the children of nineteen 
hundred years ago ahd our Savior, Jesus Christ. 
Time has passed but apostles and children have 
not. Our priests—the “other Christs”—and the 
children of today bear the same relation to one 
another. 

As long as fathers and mothers lovingly relate 
this incident of the gospel to their little ones, 
the children will be the special friends of the 
missions. Parents must ask the blessing of 
Jesus upon their children and seek His assistance 
in the arduous task of education. 

He will make their children good Christians 
and good citizens; He will enrich them with the 
priceless gift of final perseverence; He will sweet- 
en their present life with a foretaste of the heav- 
enly joy and bliss awaiting them. 

Hard though the proper education of children 
be, yet there are many means at the disposal of 
the parents, the missions being not the least. 
Love of God and love of neighbor make a good 
Christian. You direct your children’s little hands 
when you teach them to make the sacred sign of 
the cross. Is this enough? By no means. Go a 
step farther and enkindle their youthful hearts 
with stories of the joys and hardships undergone 
by the missionary for the love of God. Where is 
the child whose heart does not throb excitedly 
when listening to Indian: stories by authors of 
Cooper’s type? Why not prefer to relate Indian 
stories which portray principally the God-loving 
zeal of those tireless pioneer missionaries of fron- 
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tier days, or the present day dangerous mission- 
ary work carried on in Africa and elsewhere? 
What thrilling stories can be told of these brave 
soldiers of Christ who scorned the scalping knife 
in their efforts to relieve the suffering of one 
human being and to baptize the little dying in- 
fants in heathen lands, of those who without a 
thought of danger hurried to the deathbed of a 
savage to snatch his soul from the grasp of 
Satan. Such stories will make a wholesome and 
lasting impression.on your children’s minds. The 
children will love the memory of those saintly 
heroes of days gone by and will be eager to learn 
of the present day work of the missionaries. The 
little ones will gain a better knowledge of the 
worth of their own souls as well as those of their 
fellow men. 


An impression made on a youth’s mind will 
stay for life and will direct him not only in his 
Christian duties, but aiso in his public conduct. 
Charity will inevitably make him a loyal citizen. 
If one loves God, he must follow divinely insti- 
tuted authority. True humanitarianism will 
prompt him to aid his oppressed fellow men, ne 
matter whether he is a slave or a prince. Thus, 
indirectly, the missions foster loyalty to the coun- 
try. 

No matter how intellectual the course a man 
may pursue, sensitive enthusiasm will always play 
an important part in determining his actions. 
When we see men in the missions following the 
call of loyalty to death, when we see them giving 
life’s energy and joys in noble self-sacrifice to 
the cause of God, are we not impelled to show a 
like manliness in all our duties toward God and 
country? The child that has grown up under 
mission influences will, with eagerness and pride, 
uphold the ideals of his country on whose soil 
are still traceable the footprints of our pioneer 
missioners and this influence will act as a com- 
pass in after life. It will make him feel secure 
and happy on “the deep blue sea of misery” and 
will add a stimulus to his life’s purpose. 


Man was made for happiness, no matter wheth- 
er he treads the dreary regions of Alaska or 
wanders in the sunshine of Oriental beauty. Last- 
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ing happiness is not found in surroundings, but 
in the true and loving estimation of-the ‘things 
of God. A child imbued’ with the spirit of a 
Xavier or a Marquette will recognize this and 
feels bound to follow the only true and perpetual 
Good. 

This happiness supposes the choice of a right 
vocation; a truth that is forcibly and oftentimes 
lamentably demonstrated in individuals. To 
make a happy choice of one’s vocation the light 
of the Holy Ghost and subjective cooperation 
are necessary. Graces are not only procured by 
petition, but oftentimes, especially extraordinary 
favors, come as a reward for some sacrifice or act 
of piety. If children are trained to make some 
sacrifice, or to perform some devotion for the 
pagans, the Holy Ghost cannot but acknowledge 
their sincere will and favor them with the great 
grace of a vocation. Moreover, would it not be 
a contradiction for God to grant the first grace 
and deny the corresponding help of faithful co- 
operation? 

Thus life’s work will be well begun, and it but 
takes the perseverance of manhood to wreathe the 
laurel of success on the youth’s brow. Then with 
a grateful look toward the missions and a heart 
brimful of the satisfaction of duty done you may 
address your life in the words of Barbauld, 


Life! we’ve been long together 

Through pleasant and cloudy weather 

’Tis hard to part when friends are dear— 
Perhaps ‘twill cost a sign, a tear, 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time, 

Say not Good Night—but in some brighter clime 
Bid me Good Morning. B. L. 


A goodly number of institutions have already 
sent in their applications for the use of our il- 
lustrated Mission Lectures and many more are 
expected. We are prepared to accept any number 
of calls and we will do our utmost to accommodate 
each and every one. 


A Decisive Word 


Now that America is fast pushing forward 
to take a leading position as the principal main- 
ree | of the Catholic missions, it will undoubtedly 
hail with joy the recent letter of our Holy Father, 
of December 1, concerning the missions. He 
writes: “For as the Church of God is catholic 
and is a stranger to no nation and no race, it is 
but fitting that helpers be drawn from every 
nation, whom their countrymen may follow as 
their supericrs and their guides. Wherever a 
sufficient native clergy, well instructed and wor- 
thy of their vocation, is found, there we may 
safely affirm, the work of the qn ge is 
gloriously crowned and the Church itself solidly 
established.” 


The letter is of considerable length and has a 
word for everyone. In the first place, the Vicars- 
Apostolic are urged to continue in their zeal and 
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ardor and to open wide their arms to any 
who come to enlist their services for Christ 
in their territory.. At the same time the 
Pontiff insists on the early training of an efficient 
native clergy, with all the rights and duties of 
a European missionary. 

The missionaries are reminded that they should 
know only one aim and conduct themselves as the 
ambassadors of the Divine King + ° Therefore, 
all national and private interests should be for- 
gotten and this one o entire recognition. 

Finally, the faithful at large and the clergy 


‘at home are earnestly solicited to put forth every 


ounce of energy that the present opportunity 
may not be permitted to slip by. Three powerful 
means lie in their power: prayer, the encourag- 
ing of vocations, and material support. In this 
connection, the Apostleship of Prayer, the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith, the Holy Child- 
hood Association, are warmly recommended to 
the faithful. and the Missionary Union of the 
Clergy, to all priests. 


Appeal in Behalf of Earthquake 


Sufferers in Mexico 


With the hearty blessing and approval of the 
Rt. Rev. A. J. Schuler, S. 5. D. D., Bishop of El 
Paso, Texas, we appeal to your charity in behalf 
of our suffering brethren who have been over- 
whelmed with misery by the eruption of a volcano 
as the most disastrous feature of the seismic 
disturbances which have brought widespread ruin 
and untold suffering upon the State of Veracruz, 
Mexico. The district is rich in the products of 
nature; but, for some ten years back, it has 
suffered all the miseries and horrors of civil war. 
Therefore the wrecked survivors must look be- 
yond the confines of their unhappy country if 
the naked are to be clothed, if the hungry are 
to be fed, if the tears of the widows and the 
orphan are to be dried. 

What should be the answer of American Cath- 
olics to this appeal? We are blessed with public 
peace and private prosperity, and we have been 
spared so grievous a visitation. He gives double 
who gives quickly. 

All contributions will be acknowledged in the 
columns of the Revista Catolica, the official organ 
of the Spanish s ing Catholics of the United 
States. The funds as received will be forwarded 
by telegraph to the Bishop of Veracruz. 

Forward your contribution, great or small, by 
money order or any other safe way to 

REVISTA CATOLICA, 
El Paso, Texas. 


ra the little chapel,” writes Father 
F. X. Ford from the Maryknoll mission in China, 
“were a hundred or so of our Christians. Our 
ordinary Sunday Masses find every seat taken, 
so the close quarters on special Feasts —_ a 
“revival” appearance to the gathering. There’s 
something magic in numbers, for our Christians 
seem to religion’ hotter when the chapel is 
packed. e hollow roof timbers echo the deep 
tones of our rustics and the priest is obliged to 
shout to make himself heard. Men predominate, 

et we have ‘full houses,’ and this not for a half- 

our, but for three solid hours and all before 
breakfast.” 
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Secular Oblates of St. Benedict 


Rev. HENRY BRENNER, O. S. B. 


The Oblate and Holy Mass 


(After Abbot Gueranger) 

Abbot Gueranger then goes on to tell the Ob- 
lates their duties as regarding the intercession 
of the Saints. “Impregnated with the teaching 
and practice of the Catholic Church, they will 
not fail to manifest a deep and tender devotion 
to the most holy and Immaculate Mother of God, 
the holy Angels, and the Saints honored by the 
Church’s cultus (worship): and, as true Catho- 
lics, they will in nowise seek to hide their venera- 
tion for sacred relics, paintings, and images, nor 
their esteem for pious and devout pilgrimages.” 

Of course, one of the most necessary devotions 
of a good Catholic is to love, venerate, imitate, 
and petition the Blessed Virgin Mary, who, as 
the Mother of our Lord Jesus Christ, is also our 
Mother,—our intercessor before the throne of 
the heavenly Father, more powerful than any 
other. Every Oblate should, therefore, have a 
rosary, and use it daily; he should pray to Mary, 
he should promote her devotion whenever he can, 
he should look up to her as the model of all wom- 
anhood and, moreover, spread this ideal where- 
ever he may have prudent occasion to do so, 
especially among those of the gentler sex. For 
if there were more Marys on earth, there would 
be more happiness; we have too many Eves! 

Then the Oblate, says Abbot Gueranger, ought 
to hold to the devotion of the Angels. As we 
are taught by holy Mother Church, we know that 
each of us has a guardian angel; this holy com- 
panion we ought to venerate and love; we ought 
to treat him as our best friend, who always re- 
mains at our side, protecting us and warning us, 
helping us and cheering us. Who can tell what 
countless dangers he has warded off? what time- 
ly counsels he has whispered in our ear? what 
opportune aid he has brought to our needy soul? 
what innumerable words of good cheer and en- 
couragement he has spoken to us in the midst of 
our trials and daily discouragement? We teach 
the little children to say a daily prayer to their 
guardian angels; this custom ought not to be 
looked down upon nor neglected by us when we 
grow older. A friend is always worthy of our 
deepest gratitude. 

Again, say the provident Abbot, the Oblate 
must not fail to give due honor to those holy 
men and women whom the Church has seen fit 
to honor. The Saints are in heaven, proof against 


all change and sin; do we not honor earthly per- 
sons who are high in dignity and goodness? But 
the Saints are also very powerful with God, be- 
cause they are evermore in the friendship of God; 
and certainly it is not easy for God to resist their 
prayers. Hence we ought to lay great stress 
on this point, and diligently call on them for a 
part in those holy prayers which they daily of- 
fer to the King of Heaven. Poor men are foolish 
if, at the invitation of the rich, they fail to ap- 
pear for alms. But more foolish are we if, at 
the invitation of the Saints of Heaven, we neglect 
to ask them for their powerful suffrages. Es- 
pecially should we have a fond devotion to our 
holy Father St. Benedict, not only honoring him 
on Tuesday, as our Constitutions demand of us, 
but also keeping before us at all times his holy 
example, his profitable admonitions, and his lov- 
ing promises. At least let us not forget to turn 
to him on Tuesday of every week. What may 
not a loving child expect from its loving father, 
to whom it turns in its necessities and desires! 

Finally, the Oblate, says Abbot Gueranger, 
should “in nowise seek to hide his veneration for 
sacred relics, paintings, and images, nor his 
esteem for pious and devout pilgrimages.” How 
lacking in the true Catholic spirit are those 
whose house is void of these signs of their relig- 
ion! Every Catholic house ought to have a picture 
of our Lord, of the Blessed Virgin, a crucifix, and 
perhaps some other articles in display, to show 
people what colors fly there! Shame on those who 
are ashamed of their holy religion! Our Lord 
will be ashamed of them on judgment-day! Nor 
can the objection be raised, that these pictures 
detract from the artistic surroundings. How 
false and pernicious an objection, surely whis- 
pered by the devil! For the real treasures of 
art indeed the reilgious pictures. Go into the 
finest art museum, and you will find that the 
most precious of their paintings are religious 
ones,—madonnas, crucifixion groups, pictures of 
saints, etc. And in these our days, when the 
facilities of reproduction have so increased, it 
is not difficult to obtain very creditable copies of 
these masterworks. Let your friends know what 
you are; even as the martyrs, who stood up before 
the heathens and boldly and proudly said: ‘I 
am a Christian.’ 


OBLATE INDULGENCES FOR MARCH 


(1) Marcu 19. Feast of St. Joseph. 7 years 
(Continued on page 350) 
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Notes of General Interest 


From the Field of Science 


—A five hundred dollar electric automobile is 
the promise of the near future. The most im- 
portant feature of the patent is the motor mount- 
ed directly as part of the rear axle. The arma- 
ture of the motor drives one wheel, the field of 
the motor revolves also, and drives the other 
wheel through a simple gearing. This arran 
ment does away with shift gears, differentials, 


and other of the usual power transmitters. The 


ear is run by storage batteries which are 
charged in the usual way, or by a light gasoline 
engine mounted under the h of the car, or 
in part by the car itself when running down hill. 
In this latter case, the motor acts as a dynamo, 
and also as a break, and saves considerable 
electrical and mechanical loss. ) 

—Exit the slipper—perhaps. An _ electric 
spanking machine has been exhibited at the re- 
cent Electrical Show in New York City. A 
modern father using it on an unruly son will 
have to get a modern phrase for the ancient: 
“This hurts me more than it does you”—unless 
there should be a short circuit. : 

—Cracked concrete buildings are now repaired 
by shooting wet concrete into the openings under 
the pressure of live steam. oe 

—Wireless telephony sending and receiving sets 
have been mounted on motor trucks and are thus 
kept always in communication with the central 
office. The experiment promises much for owners 
of a large number of trucks. 

—The longest lift bri in the world has been 
completed recently at Chicago. It is 300 feet 
long, has a balance weight of nearly a million 
pounds, and took two years in building. _ 

—Severe burns are now treated with medicated 
paraffin wax. The compound used consists of 
neutral paraffin, resins, and certain disinfectants. 
When heated slightly it forms an amber-colored 
liquid which is either brushed over the surface 
of the burn or sprayed. The hot liquid hardens 
quickly, and forms a pliable yet air-tight cover- 
ing of the burnt area. 

—Plowing an acre a minute is the record of the 
biggest wheat farm in the world, located in 
Montana and Wyoming. Fifty-two tractors were 
used on the 200,000 acres. 

—tThe near future promises many large tun- 
nels. New York is to build one under the Hudson 
River for the evergrowing number of automobiles 
and trucks. England and France are to be con- 
nected by a tunnel under the Channel. France 
and Spain are working together in a scheme to 
pierce the central Pyrenees with a tunnel 17,566 
feet in length. 

—A great dam at Maryville, Tennessee, recent- 
ly completed, will yield 80,000 horse power. 

—Is the moon totally dead? Observations of 


several astronomers seem to show that it pos- 
sesses something like to vegetation. 

—tThe visible universe is now placed at 300,000 
light years in diameter. To figure this in miles, 
remember that light travels 186,000 miles a 
second, and multiply, if you have time, how far 
it would travel in 300,000 years. 


—Our newest battleships are to be electric 
driven and will have a displacement of 43,200 
tons. 

—The record for spead of an airplane is at 
present 190 miles an hour. 

—A curtain of dust to check a mine explosion 
has proved very effective. Long boxes, containing 
inert dust, are suspended along the roof of the 
mine. The boxes are not disturbed by ordinary 
traffic, but are delicate enough to be jarred loose 
by an explosion, and on falling, discharge their 
dust and check the flame. 

—aAn automatic stereoptican has been placed 
on the market. It is a simple device that can be 
carried in a suit case. The usual size projects 
forty-six slides on the screen, allowi am 9 to 
remain in position twelve seconds, when it is 
replaced automatically by the next. 

—Chinese clothes are made largely at home, 
being merely basted together, and are rip 
apart each time they are washed. This radical 
difference from our own makes it difficult for the 
American manufacturer to find a sale for his 
goods in the Celestial Empire. 

—Skimmed milk as a food for man and not 
as a food for stock is being raps by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Skimm milk contains all 
the food elements of the whole milk except the 
fat. The carbohydrates, protein, and mineral 
salts make it very valuable as a food for the old 
and especially for the young. The mineral salts 
are useful for building bone and teeth, whilst 
assisting the digestive processes. The t dif- 
ficulty for the use of skimmed milk is its trans- 

rtation to, or preparation for, the market. In 
arger factories it is being condensed, whilst the 
smaller producer is urged to make it into cottage 
cheese. 

—The most startling theory of recent years in 
physics is the Einstein theory. It is difficult of 
explanation in a popular way. It endeavors to 
show that space, time, inerta, and gravitation are 
merely different views of the same thing, which 
same thing it calls space, not as we usually under- 
stand space, but a twisted space of five or six 
dimensions. This we cannot imagine, as three 
dimensions, length, breadth and thickness seem 
to be all that are possible. The theory is based 
on the study of matter moving at enormous 
speeds like to that of light, e. g., at 186,000 miles 
a second. At such speeds, matter, light and 
electricity seem to have interrelations, pointing 
to some unity for all three. What this theory 
will mean for the future, especially with regard 
to the nature of material things, is still unsettled. 
Light, according to the Einstein theory, can move 
in what we would call a curved line. It is strik- 
ing that photographs, taken of a solar eclipse 
last year, seem to show light bending towards the 
sun. This unity in the fundamental ideas of 
physics, as well as a unity for all the elements 
that make up matter, was a favorite theo 
of the Middle Ages, and its advancement in - 
ern times is another proof for the statement that 
‘we shall soon be laughing at those who laugh at 
the Middle Ages.’ 

Rev. COLUMBAN THuUISs, O. S. B. 
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Miscellaneous 


—The Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, Wis., 
are going to transfer to Chicago their college for 
women. To this end the Rt. Rev. Archbishop 
opened a million-dollar drive by contributing 
$6000 He gives utterance to the conviction that 
these Sisters are especially fitted for the work. 

—In the city of Chicago over 4000 Sisters of 
various orders are teaching in the parochial 
school and academy. More than 100,000 boys 
and girls are in attendance at these schools. 

—The Peter’s Pence collection of the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago amounted to the munificient 
sum of $92,240. What a consolation to the Holy 
Father to receive such splendid aid from his 
spiritual children who live in one corner only 
of the Golden West. Robbed of all his posses- 
sions, he is thus still enabled to give in charity 
to his afflicted children who are in distress. 

—M. Netta, the newly elected president of the 
Swiss Republic, is said to be a Catholic. 

—In Chile the state does not recognize church 
marriages as valid. In consequence of this antag- 
onism to the laws of the church, the bishops 
have found it necessary to issue a pastoral in 
which they order priests to require the civil mar- 
riage as well as the religious ceremony. 

—That our Catholic schools may compete in 
every detail with the state institutions, the reli- 
gious communities of our country are having 
their members trained and educated in summer 
schools, colleges, and universities. The Catholic 
University at Washington has, during the nine 
years of the existence of the Catholic Sisters’ 
College, instructed 200 laywomen and 1800 Sis- 
ters. These Sisters represent 151 religious con- 
gregations. The degree of Bachelor of Arts has 
been conferred on 214, Master of Arts on 115, 
Doctor of Philosophy on 12. 

—The Italians have opened a drive in this 
country for one million dollars. At home they 
expect to raise ten millions. With this sum they 
want to restore the 611 churches that were either 
destroyed or devastated during the war. 

—aAt the cathedral in Denver 75 converts were 
baptized during the year 1919. In the basement 
chapel of the cathedral every Monday night there 
are instructions for non-Catholics. 

—tThe bishop of Riga in Russia bears the name 
of O’Rourke, to which he seems to have an hered- 
itary right. He claims to belong to an ancient 
clan of Erin. Bishop O’Rourke was consecrated 
in 1918. In a recent visit to Rome he looked up 
the Irish quarter. His Lordship’s grandfather 
was a general in the Russian army. 

—The K. of C. are now operating a chain of 
fifty service schools and by next summer they 
expect to have between 300 and 400. There are 
at present 100,000 students in these schools. 

—In the diocese of Detroit bazaars and picnics 
for church purposes are under the ban; dances 
for the benefit of the church are not to be toler- 
ated; only male choirs may sing at liturgical 
functions. 

—We are glad to read that in Austria the 
number of seminarians is steadily increasing. 
At the present rate of eee. the number, with- 

in a year or two, will normal again. 

—Ludwig von Pastor, a noted writer of Church 
History, is sojourning at the renowned Abbey 
of Einsiedeln, Switzerland. 
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—The observatory of the University of Har- 
vard estimates that there are about 100,000,000 
stars in the sky that are too small to be seen. 

—tThe Biblical Institute at Rome has estblished 
a branch house at Jerusalem in the Holy Land, 
where so many sacred memories linger. 

—The University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, 
has this year an attendance of 850 Catholic stu- 
dents. A large building just opposite the cam- 
pus has been pure to serve as chapel and 
clubrooms. 

—Dr. Francis Maurice Egan is writing an 
official history of the Knights of Columbus. 

—Don Francesco Scatogna, an Italian priest, 
has, according to reports, invented a perpetual 
calendar by which he can tell the day of the 
week for any year in centuries past or in een- 
turies to come. 

—Father Mark McNeill, S. J., professor of 
English at the Jochi University of Tokyo, Japan, 
is in this country collecting means for the sup- 
port of the University. In giving his impressions 
of Japanese students, Father McNeill remarks 
that “they are attentive and serious, almost ex- 
cessively so, inclined to study too long hours and 
not keep their minds in the best shape by season- 
able recreation. Athletics and social events never 
get in the way of their class work, which was a 
pleasing novelty to an American professor. Their 
appreciation of our literature is remarkable when 
you consider the vast difference between our 
early training and theirs. I found them admirers 
of imaginative writers, Blake and Poe in partic- 
ular, and with somewhat of a fondness for the 
profundities of Browning and Whitman. They 
were quite up to date, too, and turned in some 
very good theses on Conrad and other living 
writers...... The written examinations display- 
ed rather more appreciation of the branches of 
nature than an erican class would give.... 
They display a hunger of heart that can not be 
satisfied with material things and pleasures. In 
fact, I unlearned from them a deal I had 
heard about the Japanese being only after the 
dollar and caring nothing for things of the spirit. 
Of course, some are that way, as here, but it is 
not the dominant trait of the people.” 

—We read of a very religiously minded mother 
in Brazil, Senora Zelia Pedriera de Abreu Mag- 
alhaes, a lady of the aristocracy, who has given 
her nine children to the service of God. Her 
three boys are priests while her six daughters 
are Sisters of Charity. Recently this good moth- 
er, by consecrating her widowhood to God in the 
cloister, immolated herself as a holocaust on the 
altar of religion. Receiving from the hands of 
one of her sons the religious garb, she was clad 
in the habit of the Servants of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

—tThe construction of the national shrine of 
the Immaculate Conception, at Washington, will 
be begun in May. A national pilgrimage is 
planned to take place at the time. The church 
is to be Romanesque in style and of splendid 
dimensions. The exterior length will 424 
feet. The main nave will be 54 feet wide and 
85 feet high. The two side naves will contain 
five chapels each. Around the apse and in the 
transepts there will a number of smaller 
chapels. Fifteen altars are to surround the high 
altar. Additional altars, making the number 39 
in all, will be placed in the crypt, a room that 
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will be large enough to accomodate 1200 wor- 
shipers. e church will, morover, have two 
transepts: the larger will have a width of 194 
feet, while the other will be smaller. The 
facade of this magnificent monument will be 124 
feet in width and will be surmounted by a ype: 
dome the cross of which will be at a hight of 
254 feet from the ground. To the right of the fa- 
cade, as you enter, will stand an immense campa- 
nile or bell tower, rising to a height of 380 feet. 
The church proper is designed to hold 3000. The 
gee sanctuary will be large enough to hold 

e entire hierarchy together with several hun- 
dred other ecclesiastics and there will still be 
room enough for ificent functions. Cardinal 
Gibbons will have his episcopal throne near the 
high altar—The Holy Father has donated an 
exquisite mosaic of Murillo’s Immaculate Concep- 
tion. The clergy of the United States are asso- 
ciating with him to erect the high altar. The 
page is to cost $5,000,000. May it redound 
to the honor and glory of God and be a lasting 
memorial of American Catholics to Mary Immac- 


—Bryant Joseph Tipton, of Denver, has, at 
the age of 85 years, just been received into the 
Church. 

—Many people were crushed to death by falling 
buildings and much property was destroyed by 
an earthquake in Mexico early in January. 

—The unspeakable Turk still holds his sword 
drawn and has his hand at the throat of Chris- 
tian Armenia, whom he is starving, strangling, 
and massacring. Alms intended for the relief of 
the remnants of this Christian people should be 
sent them through Catholic channels only. A 
great deal of money has already been collected 
from Catholics as well as from non-Catholics, 
but the Catholic Armenian has been discriminated 
against in favor of the non-Catholic. 

—The Smith-Towner bill for creating a federal 
department of education is still in committee in 
both the Senate and the House. This bill is 
looked upon unfavorably by Catholics because it 
is rded as an effort to abolish all private 
schools. Such an effort has already been attempt- 
ed in Nebraska. 

—The University of Notre Dame announces 
that Admiral William S. Benson will, in March 
or April, conduct at the University a course in 
international law and foreign commerce.—The 
Holy Father has conferred upon Admiral Benson 
the Grand Cross of the Order of St. Gregory. 
The Admiral will receive the distinction through 
Cardinal Gibbons. 

—Among the priests of the archdiocese of Cin- 
cinnati, who have been made Domestic Prelates, 
is the rector of Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Very Rev. 
Francis J. Beckmann, S. T. D. 

—tThe new seminary of the diocese of San An- 
tonio, Texas, is to cost $151,710. The contracts 
have been sign 

—Pope Benedict XV has conferred a distinc- 
tion upon Wm. J. Mulligan, overseas commission- 
er of the K. of C. war work, by creating him a 
Knight Commander of St. Gregory. 

—Senator King of Utah has introduced a bill 
to exelude from the mails all foreign-language 
newspapers that are published in the 


—After being closed for five years, the Ameri- 
cat College at Louvain has opened its doors 
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again. There are 18 Americans and 6 Belgians 
in attendance. The buildings have been renovated 
at the expense of the National Catholic War 
Council and electric lights have been installed 
to replace gas and oil ee. ° 

—Bishop John P. Carroll of Helena, Montana, 
has inaugurated a campaign to raise $226,000 
for the enlarging of St. Charles Catholic College 
at Helena so as to accommodate the steadily in- 
creasing number of students. Two additional 
buildings are needed. 

—The Laval Catholic University of Montreal, 
which was destroyed recently by fire, is expecting 
from the government of the Province of Quebec 
an appropriation of $1,000,000 to be paid in five 
yearly instalments of $200,000 each. 

—According to a recent report received by Con- 
gress, Catholic Poland is destined to stem the 
progress from the East of Russian Bolshevism 
in its mad rush to western Europe. This she 
cannot do without material aid. Editor Smith, 
of the Denver Catholic Register, truly says that 
“this is not the first time that the great Catholic 
nation has saved the world. In the latter seven- 
teenth century, 200,000 Turks, who were sweep- 
ing all before them and who threatened to turn 
Europe into what Mohammedanism has made the 
once cultured northern Africa—a desolation— 
were turned back by 75,000 Poles, under their 
great king, John Sobieski. The valor the Catho- 
lics showed in raising the siege of Vienna is one 
of the brightest things in history.” Let us lend 
our assistance to struggling Catholic Poland that 
she may be a bulwark of defense against the 
enemy of Christianity. 


Eucharistic 


—Early in January St. John’s Polish Church, 
at Larksville, Pa., was destroyed by fire. Father 
George A. Benedick, at the risk of his life, rushed 
through the burning building to remove the 
Blessed Sacrament. He escaped with slight burns. 

—On the feast of the Holy Name, at the cathe- 
dral in Chicago, the Rt. Rev. Jos. Chartrand, 
D. D.. bishop of Indianapolis, delivered a splen- 
did Eucharistic sermon. His Lordship urged 
those present to make a resolution to receive Holy 
Communion daily if possible, or at least weekly. 


Benedictine 


—St. Benedict’s Maur Hill, the college recent- 
ly acquired by the Benedictines at Atchison, 
Kansas, was formally dedicated with elaborate 
ceremonies on St. Maur’s day, Jan. 15. Rt. Rev. 
John Ward, D.D., bishop of Leavenworth, cele- 
brated the Pontifical ~~ Mass at the Abbey 
Church. Rev. Father Kelly, of Leavenworth, 
delivered an eloquent sermon. At. 1:30 p. m. the 
Rt. Rev. —-, gave benediction in the chapel 

i 


of the Maur Hill College. The civic program, 
including a . began at 2 p.m. A 
great throng of people, including city officials, 


was present. Among the prominent speakers was 
the mayor of Atchison, Louis Weinman, a former 
pupil of St. Benedict’s College. A fine spirit 
exists between the college and the city.—St. - 
edict’s College has an enrolment of 350, but it 
looks for the number to go over the 400 mark in 
the second session.—Father ora i O. S. B., 
is principal of the Maur Hill Co , which 
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opened on Jan. 8 with an enrolment of 47 board- 
ers. According to prospects the number will soon 
be doubled. 

—The Belgian Benedictines, who have severed 
connections with Beuron, are now in charge of 
the monastery on Mt. Sion in Jerusalem. Only 
one of the former occupants, Father Hildebrandt 
Hoepfie, O. S. B., an Austrian, has been permitted 
to remain. Father Hildebrandt was at one time 
professor at the Anselmianum, the international 
Benedictine College at Rome. 

—Because of total blindness, two abbots, Rt. 
Rev. Wolfgang Stockhammer, of Michaelbeuren, 
Salzburg, Austria, and Rt. Rev. Paul Renandin, 
of St. Mauritius at Clervaux (Clerf), Luxem- 
burg, have received permission from Rome to 
retire from their posts. 

—Rt. Rev. Thos. Brossart, O.S.B., abbot of 
Einsiedeln, who was seriously ill for sometime, 
has recovered sufficiently to return from the 
hospital to his abbey. 

—Twelve Benedictine missionaries have re- 
turned from their mission field, in what was 
formerly German East Africa, to St. Ottilien in 
Bavaria. They were held in Egypt as prisoners 
of war. 

—Bro. Hugo Klein, O. S. B., of Pueblo, Colo., 
who was with the A. E. F. in Siberia, has ar- 
rived at San Francisco. He expects his release 
soon. 


Missions 


—There is a movement on foot to coordinate 
and unify all home and foreign mission activity 
in America. Archbishops Hayes of New York, 
Harty of Omaha, Moeller of Cincinnati, and 
Bishop Canevin of Pittsburgh, met in October 
with Archbishop Mundelein at Chicago to formu- 
late plans for the movement. “The church, the 
school, the pulpit, the platform, the press,” said 
the latter, “are to be enlisted in fostering the 
missionary spirit.” The Board intends to raise 
a fund of $10,000,000 and organize in every parish 
a unit of missionary activity. Chicago will be 
the headquarters of the Mission Board. 

—A report from the far North says that 
Father Petal, a clergyman recently from France, 
who had been in charge of the Bersimis Mission 
hardly a month, nearly drowned when his dog 
sled broke through the ice. He was on his wa 
to another mission. Before he could be rescued, 
however, he died of exposure. 

—The American Foreign Mission Seminary, 
at Maryknoll, hopes to send six missionaries this 
year to the Mission field in China. 

—In his apostolic letter on the missions, the 
Holy Father touchingly appeals to clergy and 
laity to unite in prayer for the increase of vo- 
cations to the priesthood. 

—The Episcopalians in this country alone have 
He ay EY $4,000,000 for Japanese missions be- 
sides $4,500,000 for Chinese missions. And the 
Episcopalians represent only one of the sects 
that has made such enormous appropriations to 
the foreign missions. How much have we Catho- 
lics appropriated? 


The medicinal qualities of Thrift as a remedy 
for present economic conditions and social unrest 
are fully realized by the great Physicians of 
Souls of the United States. The clergy of the 
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country is extending the most earnest and sin- 
cere cooperation to the Savings Division of the 
Treasury Department in the campaign for the 
establishment of saving and investment in gov- 
ernment securities as a national habit. 

Archbishop Patrick J. ~— ranking prelate 
of the Catholic Church in New York has urged 
the clergy under his direction to become actively 
interested in the thrift movement. In his letter 
the Archbishop says: 

“The Uni States government, realizing that 
prompt measures must be employed to allay the 
prevailing unrest, is appealing to the conscience 
and sane judgment of the people for their su 
port in a movement which will uce primarily 
the high cost of living. In all the churches of 
this section of the country, the plan will be ex- 
plained to the people and they will be urged to 
cooperate with the government by learning the 
lessons of the value of investing in government 
securities. 

“This drive is not to obtain money, rather it 
is to make people save. It is not for a brief 
period. It is intended to cultivate the spirit of 
thrift. Once our people become stockholders in 
the government, as they will by purchasing Thrift 
Stamps and Savings Certificates, anarchy and 
social disorder will no longer menace peace and 
prosperity.” 

On ‘the other side of the continent, the clergy 
of the great denominations in California, united 
in an appeal for support of the savings move- 
ment sent out from 4000 pulpits. The movement 
in the Catholic Church has the approval of Arch- 
bishop Hanna and Bishops Cantwell and Grace. 
Bishop William Ford Nichols of the Protestant 
Episcopal diocese and other Episcopal bishops 
sent direct letters to their clergy asking them 
to lay stress on the need of thrift. Bishop A. W. 
Leonard of the California diocese of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, C. W. Brinstad, secretary 
of the California Baptist Convention, R. S. East- 
man, moderator of the Presbytery of Northern 
California, George Kengott, superintendent of 
the Congregational Church in Southern Cali- 
fornia, and Rabbi Martin A. Meyer issued similar 
appeals. 

In his letter Bishop Nichols said: 

“There is pressing need of our country at this 
most critical time. One of the several important 
channels by which this need should be met is, 
so I am assured, the general and habitual pur- 
chase by citizens of Thrift Stamps and Govern- 
ment savings stamps. I, therefore, ask that the 
clergy of the diocese of California seriously stress 
the Natior s need and the virtue of individual 
thrift in this time of so much heedless and need- 
less spending.” 

Buy W. S. S. 


If we do not experience so frequent and violent 
attacks of anger, envy, and concupiscence, as 
formerly, let us give thanks to Jesus Christ in 
the Blessed Sacrament who has produced these 
effects in us.—St. Bernard. 


IDEAL REALISM 


“Do you believe in realism in the drama?” 
asked the friend. “I do,” answered Mr. Storm- 
ington Barnes. “Many is the time I would have 
given a great deal to play Macbeth with a real 
banquet.” —EXCHANGE. 
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EAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—tThis is March, 

wild, windy, wintry March, the month of 

St. Joseph whose feast we celebrate on the 
19th. Two days before this, on the 17th, we 
celebrate the feast of St. Patrick, the apostle of 
Ireland. On the 25th is the Annunciation of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. The 28th is Palm Sun- 
day. Following is a prayer to St. Joseph which 
it would be well for you to memorize. 

O holy St. Joseph, father and protector of 
virgins, faithful rdian to whom God confided 
Jesus, innocence itself and Mary, the Virgin of 
Virgins, I thee, I conjure thee through 
Jesus and Mary, obtain for me that, being pre- 
served from stain, pure of heart and chaste 
of body, I may constantly serve Jesus and Mary 
in perfect chastity. Amen. 


THE CHILDREN’S LENT 


Lenten shades are now upon us, 
And the Church, our mother dear, 
Bids us leave the walks of pleasure,— 
Bids us to the Cross draw near. 


So, dear children, would you follow 
In the way your Master trod, 

Fast from sin in word and action, 
Do each deed alone for God.- 


Strive to act with greater kindness; 
Strive more promptly to obey; 

Let the light of your example 
Brighter shine from day to day. 


And if thus in ways of virtue 
You will keep the holy Lent, 
You will have a happy Easter,— 
Not in vain will it be spent. 
Ave MARIA 


KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE 


(Continued) 


Sir Galahad rode four days without a shield 
and met with no adventure. 

At the close of the fourth day, he came to a 
white abbey. Here he was received with t 
reverence and he discovered two knights of the 
Round Table. These knights were Sir Bagde- 
magus and Sir Uwaine. ey bade Sir Galahad 
welcome and all went in to supper. Sir Galahad 
inquired of the ae | why they had come to 
the white abbey. nd they replied, “We have 
heard that within this place is a shield that no 
man may bear except that he be the worthiest 
knight in the world. If any other shall attempt 
to bear this shield he shall be stricken dead in 
three days.” 

Bagdemus then said, “I know I am not the 


‘worthiest knight in the world but yet I shall 


try to bear the shield.” He then asked Sir Gala- 
had to remain at the white abbey till he should 


am tee re Kn ng od He took 
wi ma ire to brin ck tidi to 
ng squi g dings 

Sir Bagdemagus and the squire had ridden but 
a short distance when they saw coming a knight 
clad in white armor and riding a white horse. 
This knight came as fast as his horse could run 
and he struck Sir Bagdegamus so hard that he 
broke the mails and thrust him ey - the 
shoulder. He then took the shield from Bagde- 
magus and gave it to the squire and said to him, 
“Take this shield to Sir Galahad and greet him 
for me for this shield belongeth to no man but 
Sir Galahad.” Bagdemagus lay sick for a long 
time. 

The squire then returned to Sir Galahad and 
told him of the encounter between Sir Bagdema- 
gus and the white knight. Then Sir Galahad 
said “Blessed be God and fortune.” He then 


. asked for his arms and his horse and mounted 


his horse and hung the white shield about his 
neck. He then commended himself to God and 
departed. Sir Galahad rode until he met the 
white knight who had taken the shield from Sir 
Bagdegamus. They greeted each other cordially 
oat Sir Galahad said to the knight, “Whence 
came this shield?” 

The white knight then gave Sir Galahad the 
history of the shield. 


(Continued next month) 
BOY SCOUT AIMS AND IDEALS 


Our Holy Father, Pope Benedict XV, has recent- 
ly approved of the organization of societies of 
Boy Scouts among the Catholic boys of America. 
For the benefit of those who do not understand 
what Boy Scouts do, we publish the following 
from the True Voice. 

“The world interest in the Boy Scout move- 
ment challenges the intellectual understanding 
of everybody, and yet =e ae ask, ‘What 
is scouting’ ‘What do Boy uts do?’ 

“The Boy Scout idea is a movement rather 
than an organization. It aims to supplement 
existing organization. The aim of the scout 
movement is to inculcate character, which though 
essential to success in life, is not taught within 
the confines of many schools, and being a matter 
largely of environment is too gene left to 
chance, often with deplorable results. The scout 
movement endeavors to supply the required en- 
vironment and ambitions through games and out- 
door activities, which lead a boy to become a 
better man and consequently a better citizen. 

“Scouting means out-door life and as a con- 
sequence, health, strength, happiness and prac- 
tical—not theoretical—education. By combining 
wholesome, attractive, out-door activities with the 
influence of the scout oath and law the movement 
develops character. It develops power of initiative 
and resourcefulness. It helps boys. It insures 








good citizenship. The Boy Scout movement 
healthfully and sanely offsets the disadvanta 
civilization has caused. In short, throw ‘a Bo 
Scout on his own resources and he will make a 
The Boy Scout movement makes a healthy mind 
in a sound body.” 


LESSON IN EXPRESSION 


The following beautiful Easter poem should be 
studied very carefully. Let your voice dwell on 
ring. Put meaning into rejoicing, joyous, glad- 
some. 

Give the last two lines of each stanza in a 
happy, exultant manner. Let joy and gladness 
be evident in voice and manner. There are no 
set gestures. Put in any motions which may sug- 
gest themselves. If you have had no training 
in gesture work, it might be better not to attempt 
them. An omitted gesture will leave a better 
impression than an ungraceful one. 


AN EASTER CAROL 


Morning robed in gold and purple, 
Softly steals above the hills; 
While the sky in flaming glory 
All the earth with rapture thrills, 
Let us sing this sweetest Anthem; 
Ring it out with thrilling voice— 
Oh! the Christ, the Lord is risen, 
Oh! sad world, rejoice, rejoice. 


From the heavens in golden beauty, 
Angels sing both sweet and gay; 
In the radiant light rejoicing 
That now gives the promise day, 
And now, in their joyous carols 
Thus, I hear the ringing voice— 
Oh! the Christ, the Lord is risen; 
Oh! sad world, rejoice, rejoice. 


Sweet the Sabbath’s mellow music, 
Wafting over hill and grove; 
Blending with sweet holy pzans 
In sweet praise to Christ our love, 
And the groves and hills re-echo, 
Glad with music’s silvery voice— 
Oh! the Christ, the Lord is risen; 
Oh! sad world, rejoice, rejoice. 


Now, above the fragrant meadow 
How the bluebird sweetly sings; 
And adown the placid valley 
How the stream with music rings, 
Thus, in sweet accord all nature 
Ringeth out with gladsome voice— 
Oh! the Christ, the Lord is risen; 
Oh! sad world, rejoice, rejoice. 
THomAS J. DONAHOE. 


Physcial Culture 
TRUNK MOVEMENTS 


Attention! Is everyone ready? Correct standi 
position :—heels together, toes out, shoulders an 
hips in straight line. Chest high. Back and neck 
straight. 

Already. Hands on hips. 

1—Bend trunk forward without bending knees 
while you count 1, 2, 3, 4. Inhale or breathe in. 

Raise — to upright position as you count 
5, 6, 7, 8. : 
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2—Bend backward on 1, 2, 3, 4. Inhale. Rise 
on 5, 6, 7, 8. Exhale. 

38—Bend trunk to left as you count 1, 2, 8, 4, 
ne oo. Raise trunk upright and exhale on 

4-—Bend trunk to right on 1, 2, 3, 4, and inhale. 
Rise to upright ition on 5, 6, 7, 8, and exhale. 

5—Combine these movements in trunk rota- 
tion. Bend forward on 1 and 2, to left on 3 and 4, 
backward on 5 and 6, to right and back to posi- 
tion on 7 and 8. 

This is a good exercise for stretching and 
developing muscles of the trunk. 


AT THE CROSSROADS 


An old man sat at the crossroads 
On a stone by the village street. 

He was weary and worn and travel-stained 
And faint from the dust and heat. 

And his gray head drooped as he sat there 
With hunger and travel spent 

While the noon-day throng went hurrying by 
On their homeward journey bent. 

And I passed by with the others 
In that heedless current caught 

That recks nor cares for stranger poor 
Nor the homeless wanderer’s lot. 


But the picture: left its image 
I could not drive it away, 
And I onent of one who would surely have 
pau 
Had He been in the crowd that day. 
How His eye sought out the outcast 
oO was ba from his fellow’s door, 
How He gave His hand to the woman shamed, 
And bade her sin no more. 
I saw Him kneel by the leper, 
As he shuddered and cried “unclean!” 
And health and joy and manhood came 
At the touch of the Nazarene. 


They are sitting there at the crossroad, 
Weary and faint—alone, 

There are many bowed with a sinner’s shame 
Or a shame that is not their own. 

It may be a friendless orphan, 
Or a slave to the thrall of drink— 

Your path may lead to a happy home. 
And his to the river’s brink. 

The wretched, the weak, the burdened, 
The pilgrim with way-worn feet— 

They are sitting there as the old man sat 
At the place where the crossroads meet. 


Oh! linger a bit at the wayside, 
And let your heart be heard, 

As it bids you pause by your brother man 
And give him a cheering word. 

For the life that loves is lovely 
And the soul that grieves expands, 

And the heart that warms to a brother’s need 
Is like that to the Son of Man’s 

And the meed will be right royal, 
When He says to you and me 

“Inasmuch as ye did for the least of these 
Ye have done it unto me.” SELECTED. 


“The Swampy Belt in the Southern States,” 
recited a pupil in the Geography class, “is eov- 
ered with cypress tress, live oaks, palmettos, and 
s” (magnolias). 


Magnolians” 
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THE SAME OLD STORY 


The morning after Uncle Nathan’s arrival at 
the old farm where he had lived as a boy he 
went early down-stairs, to find his pre niece 
Eva in the hall arranging a great bow! of flowers. 

“T tell you, it seems to be here,” he said, 
standing in the doorway to sniff the morning air, 
“and it does me good to think there are five of 
you girls to help your mother, instead of her hav- 
ing to slave the way our mother did, with a fami- 
ly of boys. Where’s Jennie?” 

“She is in the—she’s out in the garden, picking 
some more roses,” said Eva, the pink in her 
cheeks deepening. 

“M-m. Where’s Doris?” asked Uncle Nathan. 

“Doris has—Doris has gone out into the or- 
chard to write a letter she wants to have go off 
early,” said Eva. 

“Mary?” inquired Uncle Nathan. 

“Mary—Mary has gone for a little drive down 
to the station with one of our neighbors,” said 
Eva. “She loves the air early in the morning. It 
makes her feel bright and fresh, and ready for 
her practising on the piano.” 

“IT should think likely,” said Uncle Nathan. 
“How about Katherine?” 

“Katherine hasn’t—she hasn’t got out of bed 
yet,” admitted Eva, reluctantly. “She says that 
the little extra sleep in the morning makes so 
mueh difference in her day, she got so tired in 
school this year.” 

“M-m,” said Uncle Nathan. “Then I suppose 
your mother is—er—” 

“Mother is in the kitchen just now,” said Eva, 
looking uncomfortable. 

“Same old place,” said Uncle Nathan. 
ous, isn’t it?” 


“Curi- 
Youtu’s COMPANION. 


THE BABY 


Where did you come from, baby dear? 
Out of the everywhere into here. 


Where did you get those eyes of blue? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 


What makes the light in them sparkle and spin? 
Some of the starry twinkles left in. 


Where did you get that little tear? 
I found it waiting when I got here. 


What makes your forehead so smooth and high? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 


Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss? 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 


Where did you get this pearly ear? 
God spoke, and it came out to hear. 


Where did you get those arms and hands? 
Love made itself into bonds and bands. 


Feet, whence did you come, you darling things? 
From the same box as the cherubs’ wings. 


How did they all just come te you? 
God thought about me, and so I grew. 


But how did you come to us, you dear? 
God thought about you, and so I am here. 


GEorGE MacDONALD. 
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EVEN INFANTS ‘CRANK’ THE ‘ForD’ IN KANSAS 


CLASSROOM WISDOM 
(Contributed) 


“That’s right, John,” praised the teacher, “to 
annex is to. att Now can you give me a 
sentence with this word in it?” 

John thought for a moment and then gave 
utterance to the following: “The farmer annexed 
his horse to the hitching post.” 


“By diplomatic corps,” said the prospective 
graduate, “is meant those who receive diplomas.” 


Teacher told the class to write the possessive 
case of prince. Tommy took his pencil and wrote, 
princess. 


A ruminating animal chews its cubs. 

Arson is burning a building inhabited in the 
night time. 

Canine teeth are prominent to a dog. 

Bribery is when a man has a whole lot of wives. 


Abbey Chronicle 


—Owing to the shortness of the month of Feb- 
ruary, during which the community will make 
its annual retreat, we have to close the forms for 
the March number a little ahead of time. 

—The written and oral examinations, held at 
the close of the first semester, are now in prog- 


SS. 

—During January the weather man gave us 
almost every variety of weather that he has up 
his sleeve. 

—Towards the end of January Rev. Louis 
Becher, assistant at Loogootee, Ind., spent a few 
days at St. Meinrad with his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ed Becher. 

—January 21 was St. Meinrad’s day, the patron 
feast of the abbey and the town. id chime of 
bell and organ peal and trumpet blast choir and 
clergy were ushered into the great A Church 
for the splendid ceremonies of the Pontifical 
High Mass which was celebrated by the Rt. Rev. 
Abbot. The seminary choir, under direction of 
Father Thomas, delighted us with sacred melody. 

—On the afternoon and evening of January 
22, Mr. C. E. W. Griffith, a Shakespearean reader 
of international repute, entertained us with a 
masterful rendition of Dante’s Divine Comedy 
and Shakespeare’s Hamlet. We joyfully look for- 
ward to Mr. Griffith’s next visit. 
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—On January 25 Father Columban was called 
home to Vincennes to bury Grandmother Thuis 
(Mrs. Elizabeth Thuis). The good old lady, who 
had reached the advanced age of nearly four 
score years, was ill but a few days previous to 
her death. R. I. P. 

—We were glad to receive a visit from Rev. 
Joseph Burwinkel, ’90-’92, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Deer Park, O., on the outskirts of Cin- 
cinnati. Father Burwinkel spent several days 
in our midst. 

—Talent of the local parish gained fresh laurels 
by the creditable performance of “Uncle Rube.” 

—F. Ridgely Cotton and Felix Pitt, class of 715, 
Preparatory Seminary, who are pursuing their 
theological studies with the Sulpicians at Wash- 
ington, spent a day of their short mid-year vaca- 
tion here with former professors and schoolmates. 

—Rev. Francis A. Geinitz, 01-03, of the Leav- 
enworth diocese, besides presiding over a congre- 
gation of whites, is doing good work among the 
neighboring Potawatomie Indians. 

—Rev. Anthony Hennekes, ’98~’06, writes ask- 
ing us to change the address of THE GRAIL from 
Easton to Rollingstone, Minn., to which place he 
was promoted December first. Rollingstone is 
one of the best parishes of the diocese and is 
only ten miles from Winona, the episcopal city. 
The parish is preparing to build a large school 
in the spring. 

—Rev. John Bankemper, ’07-’09, until recently 
assistant at St. Stephen’s Church, Newport, Ky., 
has been given charge of St. Patrick Church, 
Verona, Ky. 

—Although THE GRAIL is ready for the press, 
we shall open the “forms” to chronicle the death 
of a priest of the community, Father Fintan 
Wiederkehr, O. S. B., who passed away peace- 
fully at 3 p. m., on Friday, Feb. 13, at Ferdinand, 
Ind., where he was chaplain at the motherhouse 
of the Benedictine Sisters. The immediate cause of 
death was double pneumonia with complications. 
The funeral took place on the 16th here in the 
Abbey Church. he Office of the Dead was 
chanted in choir at 8 a.m. The Rt. Rev. Abbot, 
assisted by priests of the Abbey, celebrated a 
Pontifical Mass of Requiem. A delegation of 
Sisters from Ferdinand braved the cold of the 
early morning that they might attend the obse- 
TT. The remains were laid to rest in the 

bbey Cemetery beside those of his brethren 
who had gone before him in death.—Further 
particulars will be given in the April number. 


Book Review 


MISSION PRAYERS for Every Day in the Week. 
By Rev. Bruno Hagspiel, S. V. D. Mission Press, 
S. V. D., Techny, Ill. 15 pages. 25 copies 40¢; 
50 copies 60¢; 100 copies $1.00. 

Mission Prayers is composed to a great ex- 
tent of indulgenced Prayers. This pamphlet will 
be welcomed by all who are interested in the 
spread of God’s Kingdom on earth. 


THE JOURNEY Home. By the Rev. Raymond 
Lawrence. The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. 
107 pages, paper. 

his is an interesting narrative showing how 
an honest seeker after truth was finally led by 
the hand of God on circuitous paths into the 
light of the truth he sought. May this little book- 
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let serve as an inspiration and a ray of light 
to penetrate the darkness surrounding other 
Se and point out to them the way to fol- 
ow. 


Secular Oblates of St. Benedict 


(Continued from page 342) 


and 7 quarantines for both medals. A plenary 
indulgence if the Papal blessing is attached. 

(2) Marcu 21. Feast of our holy Father St. 
Benedict. Both medals: 1 plenary indu ce. 
3 plenary indulgences for the Jubilee medal; be- 
sides 3 years and 3 quarantines for every day of 
the octave. 

Note: This year the 21st of March falls on 
Passion Sunday; hence the feast of our holy Fa- 
ther will be celebrated on the 22nd. : 

(3) Marcu 25. Feast of the Annunciation of 
the B. V. M. One plenary indulgence for both 
medals; another if the Papal blessing is attached. 
= N years and 7 quarantines for the Jubilee 
medal. 

(4) Marcu 26. Friday in Passion week,— 
Feast of the Seven Dolors. 7 years and 7 quar- 
antines for both medals; the same if the Papal 
blessing is attached. 


The Catholic Politician Again 
(Continued from page 323) 


and when he gets there he will not forget what 
he is. To run Catholics as candidates just because 
they are Catholics—well, you might as well begin 
to run Baptist candidates, Methodist candidates, 
Church of England candidates, and so on. We 
are in a minority, and we are under great sus- 
picion; and I hold that the very best way of 
killing that suspicion with our fellows who may 
not be of our Faith, and teach them that in our 
dealings we are honorable, and that we are 
capable of handling serious questions in a just 
and capable manner as do other sections of the 
community, is to mingle with them freely. I 
would not vote for any candidate merely because 
he was a Catholic. want to cast my vote as 
a citizen. My choice would be given to the right 
kind of Catholic, but not merely as a Catholic.” 
Thus spake the Lord Mayor. 


Now Summer in Oregon 


Oregon papers, which brought us notice of the 
prevailing cold and deep snows before Christmas, 
now announce the return of croaking frogs, the 
harbingers of summer. The ‘summer’ season 
opened January 17 with a nocturnal concert b 
full-blown croakers. Down here in southern Ind- 
iana our winter, at least up to the end of Jan- 
uary, has been singularly green. Several times 
during the month Jupiter Pluvius has poured 
down upon us the gentle dews of the heavens, 
he as filled our cisterns to the brim and the 
creeks and rivers to overflowing. Dame Nature, 
it seems, keeps abreast of the times and follows 
the latest fashions—a la Paris—bedecking her- 


self as occasion demands, or as suits her caprice, 
with a flimsy veil of snow. Yet before iong the 
swallows shall be with us again, but the spar- 
rows never say farewell. 
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ACADEMY of the IMMACU- 
LATE CONCEPTION 


Ferdinand, Indiana. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls and 
young Ladies, conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Benedict. Commissioned by the Board of Edu- 
cation of the State of Indiana to confer on its 
graduates all privileges and rights of Commis- 
sioned High Schools. . Special facilities for the 
study of Music and Art. Location healthful and 
convenient, grounds extensive and beautiful. 
Building well equipped for educational work. 
Aims: Physical Health; Solid Knowledge, Cul- 
tured Manners. Thorough moral and religious 
training. For particulars address: 


SISTER SUPERIOR, 


Academy of the Immaculate Conception, 
Ferdinand, Indiana. 














PRIVATE 


Secretaries 


Wanted immediately for institution near 
Chicago. Main work, correspondence. Ap- 
plicants must be good typists and have a 
perfect knowledge of English. Free board 
in institution. Men or young men should 
send application with terms and references 
to 


Rev. Bruno Hagspiel, S. V. D., 
Techny, Illinois 

















St. Mary-of-the-Woods 


79th YEAR 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN—Standa & d 
Courses leading to Degrees. De 
ments of Expression, Hou wold 
Economics, Conservatory of Music, 
School of Art, Elective Courses, 12 
buildings, gymnasium, _natator- 
ium, 40-acre golf links, riding, etc. 
Member of the North Central 
Association of Colleges 
ACADEMY FOR GIRLS 
Fn anon | and Special 
Courses. or Bulletins and 
Illustrated Booklet address 
THE REGISTRAR Box 31 
St Mary-of-the- Woods, Ind. 


































A | New Boy’s Story 


HELD IN THE 
EVERGLADES 


BY 
Rev, H. S. SPALDING, S.J. 


Author of **The Cave by the Beech Fork,” etc. 

















The story of an American 
lad, who, unconsciously in 
his own little way, con- 
tributes his bit towards helping 
Uncle sam win the war. The 
tale deals with a red-headed, 
freckled-faced orphan, who lecving 
his guardian for what he thinks is an 
easier life, soon experiences unimag- 
inable adventures with an unknown 
“Indian,” who afterward turns out to 
be a rich man’s son attempting to 


dodge the draft. 


12mo, cloth, with frontispiece, 
$1.25 postpaid 
The Abbey Press 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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Letters to Jack 


SSSesese=: 








even the most cyni 


“I would, if I could, 
every young man.” 




















The City and the World 


By the Rt. Rev. Francis Kelley, D. D., President of The Catholic 
Church Extension Society. ; 
No doubt you are already well acquainted with Monsignor 
Kelley through his contribution to Extension Magazine. But 
perhaps you thought of him only as an editorial writer. If 
so, we have here a real surprise in store for you when you 
read “The City and the World.” You'll find that Monsignor 
Kelley’s short stories are remarkably interesting and entertain- 
ing, too. You’re sure to enjoy reading every single one of 
the entire fifteen stories in this volume. Everything, every- 
one, is just as realistic, just as true to life, as if you were 
actually living and acting each story yourself. 
By purchasing this book in large quantities we are able 
to place it before our readers at the low on? of only 
$1.25 per copy, postpai 





Father Kelley’s Famous Book For Boys 


“Every young man should read this masterful book,” 
says the former Governor of the State of Illinois. Not 
only former Governor Dunne, but scores of other big 
men in every walk of life, statesmen, judges, lawers, pro- 
fessors, clergymen—all thoroughly endorse and recom- 
mend this remarkable work that is so different, so enter- 
aaa instructive, so brimful of likable advise that 

h ical young man will find enjoyment and 
profit in vending it from cover to cover. The Most Rev. 
Geo. W. Mundelein, Archbishop of Chicago, says of it, 
put a copy of it into the hands of 


Price per copy $1.25 





Catholic Dictionary and Cyclopedia 


AS OTe stl ae itee, 
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things. 


by consulting this book. 








Book Dept. 


Here at last is a complete, compact compendium of re- 
ligious principles that every Catholic has wanted. A 
brief but adequate explanation of the doctrines, disci- 
pline, rites, ceremonies, and councils of the Holy Church, 
including an abridged account of the Religious Orders. 
Makes everything about your religion perfectly clear to 


you. 

So fully does this Catholic Dictionary and Cyclopedia 
serve the purpose that it is a recognized work of refer- 
ence and consultation in many Catholic colleges, convents, 
and institutions. Yet it is all written in such clear, sim- 
ple, easy-to-understand language that every Catholic will 
find in it an invaluable fount of knowledge on religious 


You won’t have to stutter and stumble and feel embar- 
rassed when some non-Catholic asks you a puzzling ques- 
tion. You’ll find the answer and complete authority just 


304 pages, cloth bound, gold edge, $1.25 


THE ABBEY PRESS 
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St. Meinrad, Ind. 














